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(Courtesy Cleveland Museum of Art) 


Making Cakes 


Josef Israels, who painted the original of this charming picture of home life, lived from 1824 to 1911. He is known as the most 
important portrait painter among the Dutch artists of the 19th century and his development along this line links the older portrait 
painters of that period with the moderns. His paintings are characterized by rare knowledge of the inner life of his people: 
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This is the second of two articles 
by Miss McGinnis that give expres- 
sion to the present day philosophy 
of family hfe. The first, entitled 
“The Child-Centered Family,” was 
published in our December number. 





F neither the father-centered family or 
| the child-centered family has proved 
to be the way to prepare youngsters and 
adults for living in our rapidly changing 
civilization, what kind of family life 
would function? Have we any clues 
about what might work more satisfac- 
torily? 

One way to try to find an answer to 
these questions would be to determine 
what new demands are made on us as 
members of today’s world and then see 
how we might change family life to fit. 

Arthur Morgan, a famous engineer and 
president of Antioch College, which is an 
experiment in trying to change the edu- 
cation of young people at the college level, 
suggests that there are a few things about 
which there would be almost unanimous 
agreement. The modern world demands 
good health, honesty, consideration of the 
other fellow and self control. All these 
may be preached and indoctrinated and 
will function. 

Another way would be to examine fam- 
ily life itself and observe what happens 
when different sorts of methods are used. 
In an earlier day parents held the reins 
until they died. Usually sons and daugh- 
ters lived with them or nearby. Con- 
formance was expected and older people 
were supposed to have the experience and 
knowledge to make decisions for the 
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The Cooperative Family 


Supplementary Reading For Parent-Education Groups 


By 
McGinnis 


Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 


Esther 


whole kin. Thus absolute and_ blind 
obedience worked out fairly well since 
children were trained to expect it and usu- 
ally had some one about to do the decid- 
ing. Conditions remained about the same 
from one generation to the next and de- 
cisions based on experience functioned. 

Parents usually decided what vocation 
each child would follow. What happened 
when the choice was not a suitable one is 
well-known in both actual experience and 
in literature. In the same way selection 
of a husband or wife was often guided 
and directed. Building up dependence on 
outside authority was the philosophy back 
of these customs and then the authority 
was provided on which to depend. 

The picture today is a very different 
one. Young people are expected to leave 
home at an early age and look out for 
themselves. There are many kinds of 
work to do and each person is expected 
to make his own choice. Marriage is en- 
tirely an individual matter. Democratic 
government depends on the ability of each 
citizen to discipline himself and carry his 
own weight. The ability to be a good 
sport and to take what comes is coveted. 
Initiative is prized in every area of life 
and ability to accept responsibility is 
sought for. 

It. is plain that the shift to a child- 
centered family, which has taken place so 
widely in America, doesn’t produce the 
desirable characteristics that make the pic- 
ture given above. An adult, who has 
been a spoiled child, is so self-centered 
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that he is not able to think of the other 
person. He usually lacks initiative be- 


cause he has been waited on hand and 
foot, and he often faces the world and 
anything new with a deep-seated fear. 
Never having taken responsibility, he 
doesn’t see any need to. Somebody al- 
ways comes to the rescue and picks up the 
spilled beans. On the other hand, he may 
be conceited and too sure of his own 
abilities since he has never had the ex- 
perience of measuring himself against real 
situations. Some one has always stood 
between him and the consequences of 
what he did. He is at the mercy of his 
own uncontrolled emotions and tries to 
control others by their dislike of fights 
and scenes. Marriage is approached from 
the standpoint of getting what he wants 
and often fails, especially, if two spoiled 
children happen to marry each other. He 
expects the world to go on doing what 
the family has always done for him—pam- 
per him, give him his own way, and not 
ask for very much in return. 

Clearly neither system is what we need. 
A democratic family life in which each 
individual is equally important and to 
which he contributes according to his age, 
ability and talents may be the solution. 
It is much harder to manage a democratic 
family life than an autocratic one, It 
takes more hard thinking, planning, eval- 
uating, and understanding. It involves a 
mutual desire on the part of each mem- 
ber of the family that the others shall get 
what they need and want and a willing- 
ness to share and work so that they can. 

Not only is each individual and his 
needs considered but the methods used to 
obtain cooperation are different. It might 
be called the “Open covenants openly ar- 
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rived at” believed in by some for inter- 
rational diplomacy! There is free dis- 
cuss'on and respect for the opinions of 
each, including the pre-schooler and the 
grandmother. All are allowed to have 
their say. Decisions are a joint product. 
Thus each member shares over and over 
again in the process of arriving at a de- 
cision which includes everybody, not just 
his own personal desires and not one with 
his desires left completely out of the pic- 
ture, 

One family has a soap box on which 
each child may take his stand when he has 
something on his mind. The others have 
to listen and cannot interrupt while he is 
on the box. Often when there is a clash, 
you will hear one child say to another, 
“Just wait until | get my turn on the soap 
box. Then you'll have to listen.” Thus 
the inequalities of age, size, intelligence, 
physical prowess and emotional force are 
At least each person 
has a chance to get his grievances off his 


equalized somewhat. 


chest ! 

In family life based on a philosophy of 
cooperation, each person shares in the 
responsibilities for living together and is 
actually given the responsibility without 
adult interference and direction, In one 
family where there was continual haggling 
among three girls about who was going 
to do what, the mother in desperation 
called a family gathering. At it they list- 
ed the jobs which had to be done to keep 
everyone comfortable. Then each chose 
the ones he would like to do and agreed 
to do them without any 
bickering. Dad took care of the car, the 
lawn, and the cellar. Much to her moth- 
er’s surprise, the cleven-year-old decided 
She got a big thrill out 


reminding or 


to get breakfasts. 
of doing it all by herself with no inter- 
ference from bossy older sisters or anx- 
Dad helped by praising the 
took the job of 


ious mother. 
results. Another girl 
making the beds, cleaning up the bath- 
room each day, and general overseeing of 
the The who was in 
high school, decided that because of her 


upstairs. oldest, 


hours, dishes would be her lot and setting 
The 


mother agreed to do the cooking for lunch 


the table for dinner in the evening. 


and dinner with some help over weekends, 
Peace and quiet descended. The plan was 
that when they got tired of these routines, 
they would swap jobs again. 

As children get older, methods change 
too and more and more responsibility for 
their own behavior is given over to them. 
Jalancing the child’s ability to assume re- 
sponsibility and the family’s needs is a 
delicate task. 
mother said she had supposed when her 


One very successful grand- 


children were grown up and married and 
had left home that her job would be done, 
but had that in-laws 
grandchildren provided just as much need 


she decided and 


for tact and understanding and that she 
had a life-time responsibility. 


The family involves the 


cooperative 











idea that “parents are people” and that 
it is just as important that Dad have 
time and money for his personal interests 
and hobbies as any of the children. In 
how many families is this true today? It 
involves Dad sharing in the family life 
in a way which was not true in older 
family life. Fear is no longer the motive 
in the attitudes of children toward father. 
Children can laugh and play with their 
fathers, tease them, and look on them as 
an all-powerful source of pleasure and 
help. One sees many families today 
where the father is as important in the 
lives of the children and as close to them 
as the mother. 

Mothers are holding on to interests of 
their own with the idea that when the 
children are a little older they will have 
them for personal growth and satisfac- 
against the 

comes to 


tion;—the surest safeguard 
emotional bankruptcy which 
many women after forty when their chil- 
dren are grown up. 

Companionship between husbands and 
wives, even if it involves leaving the chil- 
dren with else at times and 
spending money which they might need 
later or letting things slide around the 
house, is another form of insurance 
against the future which the cooperative 
family builds up. 

Provision is made for real tasks for 
the children that mean something and the 
youngster is allowed to fail or succeed 
This is one 


someone 


entirely by his own efforts. 
of the hardest things to provide today in 
cities and towns. Farm families have a 
big advantage here in that there is some 
relation between what the boy or girl does 
and the welfare of the family or animals 
or crops. They do the same kind of jobs 
their parents do and sense the reality in 
them. Shutting the garage door after the 
car is in, is vastly different than milking 
or getting cows or providing kindling for 
the stove. If the emotional background 
of the rural family is one of mutual co- 
operation and interest, the setting is al- 
most ideal. Too often, however, there is 
resentment and lack of understanding and 
autocracy rather than the spirit we have 
been describing. 
Discipline in the 
grows out of situations instead of being 
imposed by someone else. “You weren't 
ready so you will have to stay home.” 
“You didn’t do your share so you can’t 


cooperative family 


share in the reward.” Provision is made 
for individual differences and each person 
is compared with himself, not with any- 
one else. Thus favoritism and jealousy 
are avoided. 

Long time goals are worked for joy- 
fully by each member of the family be- 
cause he has helped make them and wants 
them. The spirit of fun and hard work 
and love and affection prevails. Nothing 
daunts such families and they do not go 
to pieces when death comes or depres- 
sions change their standard of living. The 
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“Family Treasures” of courage, of flexi- 
bility and of mutual understanding and 
love are theirs. An autocratic family is 
rigid and fearful; a child-centered family 
produces weak, easily discouraged and 
selfish members. A_ truly cooperative 
family changes as it meets new needs, and 
provides an experience in living which en- 
ables its members to face the future un- 
afraid and with a background of work, 
responsibility and techniques of living 
which will always be useful. 
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The Origin of New Year’s Day 


Many different dates have been cele- 
brated by different people and in different 
ways for New Year’s Day. In France, 
the custom still prevails in giving gifts 
for luck at New Year's. In Persia, the 
beginning of the year is celebrated by the 
exchange of eggs as symbols of new life. 
had 


dis- 


sritons 


Druids 


Long ago in England, the 
priests called Druids. The 
tributed branches of the sacred Mistletoe 
as New Year’s Gifts. In England, in later 
times, the Christmas gift supplanted the 
Our New Englanders did little 
holi- 


Puritan ministers were 


custom, 
to celebrate this and other festive 
days. When the 
asked how they celebrated New Year’s, 


the answer was brief, “We went to work 


betimes.” 





















By 
Amanda Bell 


Norristown Senior High School 


Norristown, Pennsylvania 





\\ HAT does a large town like ours 

do to protect the health of its 
citizens”? That was the opening question 
the teacher put to her classes as_ they 
started the unit later to be known as 
“Know Your Community”. Each of these 
classes meet five times a week for a 
course in home economics which carried 
full high school credit of five points. 
When the course was inaugurated last 
year as an elective fifth major open to 
any Sophomore or Junior girl, it was de- 
cided that with required outside prepara- 
tion, laboratory work and theory, it would 
be possible to make home economics have 
as much content for a full time course 
as any other of the school majors. In 
fact, it was so popular and satisfying to 
the pupils as well as to the school admin- 
istration, that this year it is being contin- 
ued and an advanced course with five 
points credit is being offered. 

In the back of the room a sweater clad 
arm reached above the heads of those in 
front as one dark skinned youngster 
stood up to announce, “the city gives food 
to those who are hungry”. “What else 
does a city do”? From various parts of 
the room quickly was volunteered, “cleans 
the streets”, “puts signs on your door 
when some one has a disease”, “collects 
garbage”, “gives us good water.” 

From this starting point, by means of 
leading questions, the classes reached a 
general outline of the health facilities of- 
fered by volunteer and city and county 
organizations in Norristown. 

Under the Board of Health was listed 
such jobs as: street cleaning, supervision 
of food handlers, supervision of beauty 
parlors, sewerage disposal, garbage re- 
moval, supervision of the milk supply, con- 
trol of the water supply, quarantine for 
infectious disease. 

In cooperation with the Board of 
Health the Board of Education supplies 
school nurses and doctors, examination 
and follow up work of the school chil- 
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Know Your Community 


A unit for high school students planned to 
arouse interest in community health services. 


Committees of girls from each of the six classes 
studying the unit, interviewed representatives of 
each of the health organizations operating in the 


dren, health instruction, dental and eye 
services, and well supervised cafeterias 
for children. 

The county provides a hospital for 
mental disorders and gives partial sup- 
port to the local hospital which has many 
free clinics. 

Relief provided by Federal and State 
takes care of the food, clothing, and part 
of the rent of those in need. As ques- 
tions came from the pupils it was soon 
discovered that other agencies besides 
those supported by the taxes of the peo- 
ple were working in Norristown. 

To the query, “what kind of health 
work does the Red Cross do in our com- 
munity”, there were a few vague ideas. 
To most of the girls the Red Cross was 
only an organization which rushed out 
laden with food and medicine at the time 
of a flood. “In what ways does the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis -League render its 


* greatest service.” “Do you have to be a 


policy holder to get health booklets from 
life insurance companies”? Such other 
volunteer health agencies as the following 
were then listed: Visiting Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, Dental Association Clinic, Wel- 
fare Association cooperating with the As- 
sociated Charities, Mothers’ Aid Society, 
local bakeries and dairies. 

In order to answer such questions and 
to obtain the best comprehensive idea of 
the health work being done in the com- 
munity, committees were formed. One 
girl from each of the six classes studying 
this unit was assigned to a committee. 

Each group was given the task of per- 
sonally interviewing the person in charge 
of one of the health organizations oper- 
ating in the town. Arrangements for 
these visits were made by the teacher be- 
fore the class work of this unit began. 
The next class period was spent making an 
outline for the interview so that each 
group went out prepared to ask: 

“When did your organization start its 
work in our town? How is the work paid 





town. This is one of the committees. 


for? Just what work do you do? How 
many people are thus taken care of ? How 


has this organization bettered the health 
of our community? What can we do to 
help your work?” 

The periods that followed these visits 
were spent listening to the reports of the 
many committees. In many instances the 
entire class would quizz the speaker most 
thoroughly. At times literature obtained 
during the visit was passed about the 
class in order to bring out the important 
phases of the work being discussed. The 
committee which had visited the National 
Tuberculosis League brought to class a 
movie depicting the causes of tuberculo- 
sis, the progress of the disease in an in- 
dividual and the possible treatments for 
its cure as well as prevention. 

Toward the end of the time allotted to 
community hygiene, visits were made by 
all the class members to one of the local 
bread companies, a dairy and the city 
sewerage disposal plant. As a final check 
up on what had been learned, each pupil 
was then required to make a booklet on 
“What I Know About My Community’s 
Health Services.” 

Some of these displayed surprising 
originality and were almost works of art! 
(Ed. Miss Bell sent in two photographs 
of these but they were unfortunately not 
clear enough to reproduce). 

The project was so successful that it 
will be repeated this year with further 
extension into some of the more closely 
allied health services that were not 
touched in the interviews last year. 

The way in which such a project is 
worked out will vary somewhat according 
to the different needs of communities, 
but in a general way, most high school 
students, and also elementary grade child- 
ren, have little information of the health 
services of their community, how they 
function and to or for what purpose. In 
these days of more active civic conscious 


ness, such a unit will be sure to be popular. 
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Leathercraft—A Clothing Accessory Project 


By 
Lena McGucken 


Herkimer, New York 


leathercraft men- 


immediately 


hear 


HEN 


tioned, 


you 
doubtless you 
crafts 


one of the new 


introduced 


think of it as 
that are being 
day courses of study, It is, in itself, how- 


into present 
ever, a very, very old art, but one that 
has been so modernized that it is most 
fascinating to both the younger and old- 
Workers are constantly 
uses for 


er generation. 
discovering new and unusual 
leather and it is fast becoming one of 
the most popular crafts. 

As far back as the time of the Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews and Greeks, leather was 
much used as an article of clothing. One 
of the first forms of organized labor 
during the Middle Ages was the leather 
workers Guilds. Passing on to the time 
when America was discovered, the Colon- 
ial settlers found that the Indians here 
already knew how to tan leather; or at 
least had worked out a fairly satisfac- 
tory process for preserving the skins of 
animals so that they would be soft, pli- 
able and inpervious to water. However, 
it was many, many years before leather 
tanning was considered as a scientific 
process or before any research was done 
in connection with this subject. The 
world’s very finest leathers are now made 
in this country. Although many of the 
hides are imported, much of the material 
in the tanning process are home 
products from forests. Still, 
enough chemical supplies, vegetable roots 
and herbs have to be collected from all 
parts of the world so that the leather 
industry plays a rather essential part in 
the markets of both home and foreign 
trade and is of vast importance com- 
mercially. 


used 
our own 


There should be much in the history 
of these events to prove that there is 
something quite alluring about even a 
plain piece of good leather. Articles made 
from leather will last for many years and 
often their beauty really increases with 
use, providing, of course, that good care 
is taken to keep the leather clean and 
polished. Most people are attracted by 
well made, hand finished leather articles, 
many of 
hand 
erc., are 


and when one considers how 


our clothing accessories, such as 
bags, belts, 
made from leather, it is easy to see how 


this craft might well be adapted for a 
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purses, moccasins, 


Pocket books, made as part of the project described in the accompanying article, show 
originality of design in decoration. 


project in clothing classes. Hand-made 
leather articles in the shops are generally 
too expensive for high school students 
to afford and learning how to make simi- 
lar accessories is about the only way they 
will be able to obtain them. 

One does not need to be an artist to 
do this work for there are many excel- 
lent leather designs on sale by various 
firms, However, after one gains experi- 
ence in the craft, it gives much greater 
satisfaction to work for more originality 
and create one’s own designs and _ pat- 
terns. There are so many different kinds 
of leather that may be used and such a 
wide variety of really good commercial 
patterns and designs, that even though a 
teacher, herself, has had but little ex- 
perience in leather work, her students 
should be able to make many interesting 
types of articles. 

While the expense may be slightly 
higher for this particular craft work than 
for some others it still is extremely low 
when one compares the value of the fin- 
ished article with the price one would 
pay for the same thing in any good leather 
store. Most articles that would be made in 
a clothing class cost somewhere between 
fifty cents and a dollar. Some very inter- 
esting little change purses, key containers, 
and belts may be made for even less. 
Materials price but 
goods from most leather companies are 
reasonable. One can scarcely pick up an 
art or educational magazine without find- 
ing advertisements about leather craft. 
Most of these firms furnish free samples 


vary somewhat in 


and it is a simple matter to make com- 
parisons regarding price and quality of 
the leathers. When working with this 
craft, only the very best of materials 
should be used, for no matter how good 
the workmanship may be it can never con- 
ceal poor material, and of course a worker 


cannot secure the best results with in- 
ferior leather. 

Most leather craft firms will cut the 
leather according to the required size or 
pattern desired. Where the classes are 
small or when members wish various col- 
ored leathers and linings this is the most 
satisfactory way to purchase it; although 
there is a slight additional charge per 
square foot when cut to measure. Whole 
skins are much cheaper and will cut to 
excellent advantage. The skin from the 
back of the animal is usually best but 
that from the neck and flanks can be 
used for making the smaller articles. If 
a whole skin is purchased, it is best to 
plan the cutting from the center of the 
skin toward the sides—cutting the larger 
pieces from the center. When ordering 
skins or even when having leather cut 
to measure, always state what it is to be 
used for, since various parts of the skin 
seem best suited for certain purposes. 
For example, gussets used in purses are 
most satisfactory made from the softer, 
thinner parts of the skin, such as that 
near the neck, legs or along the sides, 


There are many leathers suitable for 
craft work: Russian calf, and steer hide 
are the best for tooling purposes. The 
former is offered in many colors, but the 
latter usually only in russet and mottled 
brown. Suedes, velvet finished lambskins 
and kid skins come in a wide variety of 
lovely colors—most of these are suitable 
for either linings or for making up into 
purses, belts, buttons and numerous other 
accessories. 

Skivers are very thin lining leathers 
and can be had in different colors. 

Calf skins and sheep skins may be 
bought embossed to imitate almost every 
kind of animal or reptile skin. Perhaps 
the alligator and lizard grain are among 
the most popular, Naturally, these are 
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far cheaper than the genuine skins would 
be and are so well embossed that it would 
be difficult for an inexperienced person 
to detect them from the genuine. Often 
the imitation skin is much stronger than 
the original would be, since calf skin, es- 
pecially, is very durable. Naturally, there 
is an added pleasure in owning an arti- 
cle made from the genuine skins of the 
python, watersnake, lizard, alligator, seal 
or ostrich. These are so beautiful in their 
natural grain and coloring that no decora- 
tion is needed and they make very inter- 
esting key cases, purses, bill folds, etc., but 
are generally far too expensive for high 
school students to work with. 

Thongs or laces are often cut from the 
piece of leather from which the article is 
made. It is difficult to do this very satis- 
factorily at home, and it is far better to 
buy thin calf or goat skin laces directly 
from the leather firm. They may be 
purchased in continuous lengths, and in 
quite a wide range of colors. The goat 
lacing is especially adapted for doing 
button-hole lacing as there are no un- 
finished edges and it gives quite a pro- 
fessional appearance to the finished arti- 
cle. Florentine lacing is a wide thin 
lacing and makes a most unusual edge 
finish. This, generally, does not come in 
as wide a color range as do other types. 
If it is possible to purchase lacing in large 
yardage amounts, it is much cheaper and 
with the majority of leathers, either 
brown or black lace can be used quite 
satisfactorily. Snap fasteners, eyelets, 

. etc., used on key cases and purses can be 
had in a wide assortment of colors. 

Whatever kind of leather is used it 
should never be folded. It is always best 
to keep leather flat. However, when full 
size or half skins are purchased, often 
storage space is not ample for this to be 
done. The leather should then be rolled 
loosely, with the grain or finished side of 
the leather on the outside, and tied with 
a soft tape. Never use string when tying 
leather, as it is likely to cut into the soft 
texture, leaving telltale marks. 

The equipment necessary for leather 
work is quite simple, and- when once pur- 
chased, will last for years. It should in- 
clude: 

1. A very heavy piece of glass to be 
used when tooling. This can be 
bought at any hardware store for 
only a few cents. Size 7," > ae 
and a quarter of an inch thick will 
answer most needs. 

. One modeling tool with a narrow 
end for outlining and a broader end 
for doing any type of modeling. 

. Punches. One rotary, four or six 
tube punch with various size tubes. 
One single tube spring punch with 
hole spacing gauge. 

. Wooden mallet. 

. Snap fastener device. (For attaching 
fasteners to purses.) 
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Figure 1 














Figure 2 














Figure 3 


This shows steps in the making of a simple 
coin purse according to directions given on 
page 31. Spread a thin and narrow line of 
rubber cement along edges A to C and from 
B to D in Figure 1. Fold line CD to meet 
AB (Figure 2). Press edges firmly together 
and punch holes as marked in Figure 3. 
These are for the lacing or fastening 


6. Eyelet (For key 
tainer swivels. This inexpensive ma- 


setter. attaching 
chine will also be found very useful 
for attaching metal eyelets to belts 
and to dresses, where they are often 
used for decorative fastenings. Thus 
it serves a double purpose in the 

clothing class room.) 

3amboo lacing needles—to speed up 

work, when doing button hole lacing. 

8. Can of rubber cement. 

9. Box of leather wax polish. 

10. Pair of good shears. 

It is not have all this 
equipment for each student, as they would 
not all be either tooling or punching at 
For a class of sixteen 
available the 


necessary to 


time. 
there 


the same 
members, should be 
following: 

1 dozen modeling tools 

1 dozen pieces of glass 

2 rotary punches 

4 or more single tube punches, with 

spacing gauge 

Several bamboo needles 

One of each of the other articles sug- 
gested on preceding list. 

Naturally, there are many other pieces 
of equipment that one will wish to ac- 
quire over a period of time, but practi- 
cally any type of leather craft can be 
made with only the above tools. Many of 
the stamping and decorating tools can be 
made at home from such simple articles 
as nails if one happens to be handy about 
such things. 
better un- 


have a much 


craft 


Students will 
derstanding of the 
more appreciation for it if there is a brief 


and certainly 
class discussion on the history of leather. 
One might follow somewhat, the general 
ideas suggested in the second paragraph 
of this article, but some- 
thing about the actual tanning process. 
Students will enjoy descriptions of the 
most commonly used leathers and lacings, 
and it is well to explain some of the 
terms used leather 
craft. If typed sheets covering the above 
information are given to each student, it 
will create added interest. Also, if possi- 
ble, each teacher should have a chart or 
folder of leather samples to show the 
class. Have these samples large enough 
so they may actually feel the quality and 


also inelude 


. 4 . 
in connection with 


texture of the various leathers as well as 
appearance. leather 
companies supply an exhibit of 
leather craft projects suitable to be made 
in schvol and craft classes. Teachers may 
borrow this for a short period of time 
at a nominal charge. Such an exhibit is 
most useful in helping students decide 
just what they want to make, for unless 
the teacher has been exceedingly interest- 
ed in the craft for quite some time, she 
is not likely to have on hand many sam- 
ple articles to display. Plenty of good 
illustrative material for students to see, 


(Turn to page 31) 


seeing the Some 


will 
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A Play Created and Presented by a 


Junior High School Class 


N interesting project recently car- 

ried out by one of our junior high 
school home economics classes was that 
of developing and presenting a play. 
As a basis of material for the subject 
matter of the play, one of the units 
in the course of study was chosen,— 
that of Child Development. Each 
girl was given the opportunity to write 
one order to. select 
best fitted to be the authors. Soon the 
girls realized that to write anything 
original, they must be filled with their 
subject. As a result a little extra time 
taken for 
reading and 


scene in those 


was more comprehensive 
further discussion. During 
the study of this unit many articles on 
child care had been selected to make a 
scrap book. Besides these, books, 
pamphlets, and magazines on this suh- 
ject were made accessible to each girl. 
After several periods of intensive study, 
the girls began the scenes. 
When these were completed, the two 
girls were who 
qualified to write the play. In order to 
choose the cast a class vote was taken 
after all girls had tried out for parts. 
These girls used every opportunity to 
practice. They were excused in this 
class several times from routine duties 
in the laboratory. 


writing 


chosen seemed best 


The other members 
of the class cooperated with the girls 
giving the play by presenting many 
ideas and helping in various ways. After 
the play was written each girl offered 
suggestions title. As a result 
“Mutiny in the Nursery” was selected. 
Since another class was to be invited 
to the play, invitations had to be writ- 
ten and delivered. This was also un- 
dertaken by members not in the play. 


for a 


The introductory speech was written 
and given by a member of the class who 
announced the characters of the play 
and introduced the authors. 

After the was presented, the 
Head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment suggested that it be repeated be- 
fore the Home Economics Club. This 
gave the girls an opportunity to make 
some the 


their 


play 


improvements made 


than 


which 
second 
first. 


performance better 

This project, in which all were keenly 
interested, was not only enjoyable but 
instructive as well. It did much to- 


ward summing up the unit on Child De- 
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Leona L. Miller 


Arsenal Technical Schools 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


velopment and clarified some points 
which otherwise might have been over- 
looked. 

A similar project, previously carried 
out in one of our ninth grade home eco- 
nomics classes, used the subject of 
marketing as the source of material for 
their play. The scene took place in a 
store where customers came 
the right and the wrong 
way of buying. Both plays were quite 
worth while as they were instrumental in 
unfolding some fine character traits in the 
girls. 

In order to give a better idea of how 
these projects were worked out, we are 
giving more in detail, a synopsis of the 
play. 

Characters: Mother’s 
Club. Matron of a Day Nursery. 

Scene: Living room. 

Setting: Living room in which 
Mothers’ Club meets with Matron of 
the Day Nursery who has been invited 
to come to help them solve some of 
their parental problems. 

The hostess is ready to greet the 
guests as they arrive, First, two trou- 
bled mothers come, soon to be followed 
by another mother who brings with her 
the matron of the Day Nursery. The 

the necessary  intro- 
soon all discussing 
their 
had 


grocery 
illustrating 


Members of a 


makes 
and 


hostess 
are 
nearest 


ductions 
the perplexing 
heart. Before leaving 
experienced a common difficulty in getting 
their children to take afternoon naps. 
They had tried coaxing, bribing, spanking 
-none of which produced the desired 
effect. They want to know what to do in 
a case like this. The matron’s reply is that 
the children evidently have not formed 
the habit; the mothers have allowed ir- 
regularities to occur and have given the 
children too much attention. The mothers 


subject 
home all 


confess their guilt and are quite ready to 
conform to the matron’s suggestions. 
The next problem they discuss is the 
eating habits of their children; what to 
do when Johnnie refuses to eat or dis- 


likes some particularly nourishing food 
or when Mary insists on eating between 
meals. Again the matron is ready with 
sound advice. Her contribution on this 
subject includes the idea of a peaceful 
atmosphere, an attractive setting, and 
the art of disguising certain nourishing 
foods which otherwise might not be 
She also advises giving the 
light nourishing food between 
meals. The mothers recognize their 
errors and regret that instead of trying 
these reasonable methods have 
resorted to punishment. 

This leads to the subject of discipline. 
The mothers are all confident that they 
have not been using the best methods 
and are quite eager to learn to handle 
various situations. On one occasion the 
father and mother disagreed as_ to 
whether Johnnie, aged tw6, should be 
punished for being destructive of prop- 
erty. The question arises as to whether 
the intentional, or whether 
the parents may _ have respon- 
sible. The matron points out the 
fact that each child is different and that 
what works in one case may be quite in- 
effective in another. She 
getting the child to want to do the right 
thing and trying to reason with him when 
he is old enough to understand. The 
mothers learn the wisdom of relating the 
punishment to the act. As various dis- 
ciplinary problems are brought up the 
matron points out methods of procedure 
which she. feels might prove most effec- 
tive for the particular act mentioned, 
such as reparation, deprivation, or 
approval. These methods 
more sensible to the mothers who now 
are quite ready to put them into practice. 

At the close of the meeting all the 
members express their appreciation to the 
matron for her helpful suggestions. 

Such projects offer a fine means of 
arousing interest in the unit studied and 
opportunity for the development of 
original ideas by your students. The 
method used here of having all students 
write scenes for the play and then de- 
veloping it as a class project will hold 
class interest more than presenting a 
ready made play. In working out such 
a plan, however, take care to have most 
of the ideas come from the students, so 
that the play will really be an expression 
of their own ideas. 
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The Romance of Nuts 


by 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


INCE early times nuts have figured 

no less in the customs and folk- 
lore than the food habits of the nations. 
Divination by nuts, an ancient rite in- 
herited from our Druid ancestors, grad- 
_ ually became so much a part of British 
All Hallows’ Eve ceremonials that the 
thirty-first of October popularly was 
known as WNutcrack Night. Just as 
propitious omens once were sought in 
the nuts placed on the altar of the 
goddess Pomona, so young lovers later 
sought to learn their future in nuts 
thrown into blazing harvest fires. If 
the nuts burned together harmoniously, 
a happy married life was foretold. But 
if they sputtered and bounced and flew 
apart, then nothing but misery could 
result! 

John Gay, in his poem entitled the 
Spell, has described charmingly this 
old custom of All Hallows’ Eve: 

“Two hazel nuts I threw into the 

flames, 

And to each nut I gave a 

heart’s name; 

This with the loudest bounce me sore 

amaz’d, 

That in a flame of brightest colour 

blaz’d; 

As blaz'd the nut so may thy passion 

grow, 

For ’twas thy nut that did so brightly 

glow.” 

Irish maidens, no less than their English 
and Scottish sisters, used nuts as a fa- 


sweet- 
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vorite means of divining 
whether or not 

were faithful and 
Three girls each selected 
a nut, named it after a 
man, and placed it upon 
grate. 


lovers 
true. 


the bars of the 
Then the girls watched 
anxiously to see what 
happen. If the 
crackled or flew 
apart, the lovers 
said to be untrue; if 
they blazed or burned, 
the men were thought to 
have warm affection for 
the maidens, while if 
they burned quietly to- 
gether, a happy mar- 
riage was predicted. 
St. Mark’s Eve, which 
falls on the twenty-fifth 
of April, another 
occasion on nuts 
used 
Before retiring on 


would 
nuts 
were 


was 
which 
were for divina- 
tion. 
this night, young Eng- 
lish girls hung their 
smocks before the fire 
and planted nuts in the 
dying embers. Each nut 
was named after a lover. 
When the house was quiet and nobody 
was that the lover 
would enter the room and turn the smock. 
As a further test, the nuts would indicate 
the lover’s state of mind. 


stirring, it believed 


Verses and popular sayings also had 
their place in these beliefs, as they had 
in most kinds of folk lore and the super- 
stitions that grow up with it. On St. 
Mark’s Eve, for example- 


Since time immemorial hazel 
with possessing magical properties. 
seem interested, however, only in filling their buckets. 
Below, the beauty of an almond orchard in California 
combined with the practical aspect of orchard culture. 


Photographs from Ewing-Galloway 


nuts have been credited 
These young people 


“If you love me, pop and fly, 
If not, lie there silently,” 


the girls used to chant, hoping that the 


nuts would jump and thereby show 


ardent devotion on the part of the 


youths. 


In ancient Jewish symbolism and 
modern Jewish custom nuts are linked 
bridegroom and 


with the destiny of 


bride. Nuts are strewn in the path of 
a young lover, to symbolize the wish 
for fertility and plentiful offspring. In 
Polish 
bridegroom goes to the Synagogue on 
the Sabbath 


women of the 


some communities, when the 


preceding marriage, the 


toss nuts 


cc mgregation 


from the gallery for the children to 


gather and enjoy. 


To the Jews, nuts have a deeper 


meaning, however, than merely as a 


fertility symbol. They stand for the 


race in general, for the scholar and 


the sacred Torah. For just as the ker- 
nel of the nut remains unpolluted even 
when the nut drops in the mire, so the 


scholar cannot soil the Torah, even 


though he falls into sin! 


Among the most important nuts in 


Jewish history are almonds and pis- 


tachios which, since ancient times, were 
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regarded as “nuts of courtesy.” Schol- 
ars think it was pistachios which are 
mentioned in the book of Genesis in 
the gift Joseph’s brethren were to take 
with them from Canaan. “If it must 
be so now, do this,” commanded their 
father, Israel. “Take of the best fruits 
in the land in your vessels, and carry 
down the man a present of a little 
balm, and a little honey, spices and 
myrrh, nuts and almonds.” 

Eastern peoples still regard the pis- 
tachio as the nut of courtesy, to be 
placed before strangers, together with 
sweetmeats and rarest Oriental wines. 
The tree originated in the East,—ac- 
cording to some in India, and to others 
in Syria. It is thought that Lucius Vi- 
tellius carried pistachio nuts from Syria 
to Rome during the reign of Tiberius, 
and that later Flaccus Pompeius, a Ro- 
man knight, imported the trees to 
Spain. The small, delicately flavored 
nuts found favor with princes and 
kings, who served them roasted or 
raw, either plain or with salt and 
garum. 

The pistachio, or pistace, as formerly 
it was called, frequently appears in the 
pages of English literature. Its deli- 
cacy and fine flavor soon won the 
praise of poets and philosophers, epi- 
cures and gourmands. “Pystaces” ure 
mentioned in 1533 as among “thynges 
good for the Lunges,” while in 1636 it 
is declared that ‘“Pistachoes ; 
joyned with Almonds in Almond Milk 

are an excellent nourisher.” 


Almonds, like pistachios, were classed 
by the ancients as among the finest of 
nuts. Almonds, called Greek or Tha- 
sian nuts, were served on the tables of 
the rich and used in a famous con- 
fections as early as the first century. 
To the crushed almonds were added, 
according to a famous recipe of Mar- 
cus Gabius Apicius, honey, garum, pep- 
per, eggs, milk and oil. 

In spite of the Abruzzese proverb 
that “He who plants the walnut tree 
will have a short life,” walnuts always 
have been popular in the folklore of 
our own and other countries. Accord- 
ing to a beautiful old Chippewa Indian 
legend, Manabazoo created the walnut 
trees for the squirrels and gave them 
the right to all the nuts. 

John Josselyn, English gentleman, 
who visited America in the year 1663, 
discovered in the new world many of 
the same nut trees, flowers and plants 
with which he was familiar in his na- 
tive land. In a quaint volume entitled, 
New England’s Rairities Discovered, 
published in London in 1673, John 
Josselyn notes the walnut tree, to- 
gether with several other varieties of 
nuts. Of the walnut he says: 

“The Nuts differ much from ours in 
Europe, they being smooth, much like 
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a Nutmeg in shape, and not much big- 
ger; some three-cornered, all of them 

but thinly replenished with Ker- 
nels.” ° 

Roger Williams says our native 
Americans (probably meaning the In-_ 
dians) make “. . . of these walnuts 

an excellent oil, good for many 
uses, but especially for the anointing 
of heads.” He also adds that “ 
of the chips of the walnut-tree (the 
bark taken off) some English in the 
country make excellent beer, both for 
taste, strength, colour, and inoffensive 
opening operation.” 

Josselyn makes the interesting ob- 
servation about chestnuts that they are 
sweet, generally are eaten raw, and 
that the “. Indians sell them to 
the English for twelve pence the 
bushel.” Roger Williams adds the bit 
of information that the Indians know 
the art of drying chestnuts . . . so 
to preserve them in their barns for a 
dainty all the year.” 

According to the physician Diphilus, 
chestnuts originated in Sardis, Lydia, 
and consequently were known as 
“Acorns of Sardis.” This ancient au- 
thority states that chestnuts were nour- 
ishing, but indigestible. 

Roman ladies looked down upon 
these nuts as unworthy to be eaten by 
any but rustics or country clowns. 
Lovely Amaryllis, the shepherdess, 
whom other women must have hated 
for her great beauty, did not scorn the 
chestnut which she ate with as great 
relish as any country lass of modern 
times. 

Filberts are described by Josselyn 
as being “seldom without maggots in 
them.” In spite of this drawback, these 
nuts are considered by the same au- 
thority as “good for sore Mouths and 
falling of the Pallat, as is the whole 
green Nut before it comes to Kernel, 
burnt and pulverized.” 

Notwithstanding the maggots, fil- 
berts or hazel nuts are among the 
most romantic of nuts. In France they 
are called noix de filbert, probably in 
memory of good St. Philibert whose 
anniversary, August twenty-second, 
falls within the nutting season. Cen- 
turies ago French peasants sought to 
protect the filbert from too much rain 
by the simvle method of banging to- 
gether pots and pans on Midsummer 
Eve. 

Since time immemorial humble folk 
of almost every land have accredited 
the hazel with magical properties. 
Hazel divining rods have been used to 
reveal buried treasure, hidden water or 
precious minerals. Much depends upon 
the manner in which the mystic wand 
is cut. Although the rite differs from 
country to country, it is generally 
agreed that hazel branches cut on Mid- 
summer Eve are most potent in their 














qualities. In Brandenburg, old folk 
used to say it was necessary to visit the 
hazel by walking backward through 
the darkness of Midsummer Eve. When 
the tree was reached, one had to stoop 
down and cut off a branch through 
widespread legs. Even wands cut in 
this painstaking way were not all 
equally efficacious. The test was sim- 
ple, however, as really magic divining 
rods were thought to squeak like a pig, 
while others remained quite silent! 

To the Greeks, hazel nuts were the 
famous “Pontic Nuts,” from the prov- 
ince which produced the finest variety. 
The Latins, on the contrary, finally 


named their hazel nuts after the cities’ 


of Praeneste and Avellinum, both noted 
for their excellent products. In Prae- 
neste hazel trees became associated 
with religious ceremonials, for the 
hazel, according to tradition, had pro- 
tected the inhabitants of the town from 
famine during the siege of Hannibal. 
Perhaps this belief had much to do 
with the fact that hazels or filberts 
were numbered among the favorite nuts 
of the Ancients. 


Today nuts are as popular as ever and 
there is still plenty of romance connected 
with their production and use. 

From the tropics comé the brazils, 
cashews and coconuts. From countries 
along the Mediterranean come walnuts, 
almonds, filberts, pistachios and pinenuts. 
Walnuts are also grown in Oregon and 
California, and our temperate climate pro- 
duces as well pecans, hickory nuts, black 
walnuts, butternuts and beechnuts. Last 
year American consumers used some 
fifty-two thousand tons of walnuts—the 
English walnut variety, so called because 
it came to us from Persia by way of 
England. 

Almonds are also very popular and the 
groves in California produced over ten 
thousand tons last year, while many more 
were imported from the Mediterranean 
countries. 

Filberts, cousin of our hazel nut, come 
from Turkey, Spain and France. These 
are the nuts most mentioned in Scandin- 
avian folk-lore. 

The Mississippi Valley and the southern 
states are known as the center of the 
pecan nut industry, marketing over 95 
million pounds last year. 

The green pistachio and the white pine 
nut (pignolia or pinon) are also much 
used, especially in candies and pastries. 

Brazil nuts come up from the South 
American jungles all shelled or in the 
shells and may be bought both ways. 

Cashews are an American tropical pro- 
duct. Butternuts are scarce, as are the 
hickory nuts so loved by New England 
housewives and youngsters. Pine nuts 
are grown to some extent in our West 
and Southwest. 
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“Household Management Research Institutes 


In Czechoslovakia 


This is a continuation of a series 
of articles that grew out of the in- 
terest aroused at the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress on Scientific Man- 
agement held in London last year. 
The Household Management Insti- 
tutes in other countries and a de- 
scription of the work they are doing 
will appear in later numbers. 


HE Czechoslovak Research and Test- 

ing Institute of Home Economics, at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, owes its origin 
to the energy and enterprise of the na- 
tional organization of Czechoslovak 
Housewives, who, in 1926, passed a reso- 
lution requesting the Division of House- 
keeping of the Friends of Masaryk’s 
Academy of Labor to organize such an 
Institute, and to convene a committee of 
practical housewives, specialists in house- 
hold management, in nutrition, in electro- 
technical engineering, in the gas industry, 
etc., which would be responsible for the 
various developments arising out of the 
Institute’s work. 

From the very first the Institute at 
Prague has been closely connected with 
the national organization of Czecho- 
slovak Housewives, its main purpose be- 
ing to encourage housewives and all in- 
terested in housekeeping to work for the 
healthier development of family and pub- 
lic life, for better understanding of the 
work of the housewife, and the repre- 
sentation of her interests. The Institute 
now numbers more than 50,000 members, 
and concentrates in one body several 
women’s and housewives’ societies. 

The main objects of the Institute may 
be confined under three headings. 


I. Inspection of products and materials 
for domestic use, and the granting of 
a special mark for approved products. 


With the help of experts the Institute 
carries out inspection of products and 
materials in its own laboratories, or in 
those of other scientific and research or- 
ganizations, as well as in households se- 
lected for this purpose, and examines their 
practical utility. It checks the quality of 
the goods awarded the special mark of the 
Institute when these are put on the mar- 
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ket, and protects the reputation of the 
mark. 

Articles approved by the Institute re- 
ceive a special seal, consisting of the let- 
ters UCH, the initials of the National or- 
ganization of Czechoslovak Housewives, 
in the form of a triangle. Quality, effi- 
ciency and economy tests are applied to 
each article. The first two tests are usu- 
ally carried out in some special scientific 
institute. Other tests are performed in 
the Institute’s own laboratories as are also 
the practical tests. Detailed records of all 
tests are kept at the Institute. 

The price is also taken into account, the 
aim of the seal of approval being: Good 
products at reasonable prices. Price suit- 
ability, it is interesting to note, is judged 
by specialists, and, in deciding it, consid- 
eration is given to the advertising matter, 
and exaggerated or misleading propaganda 
which might unduly influence the house- 
wife, is discouraged. 

Some producers object to this control 
of prices, but the Institute regards it as 
an essential factor in its work. The In- 
stitute is against all arbitrary fixation of 
prices, but it is perfectly willing to dis- 
cuss them. It creates new price-control- 
ling standards, which assist sales by cre- 
ating and strengthening confidence and 
therefore creating the “will to buy.” 

Lists of approved products are pub- 
lished in the Institute’s monthly magazine. 
These products are exhibited at the 
Prague Fair and at special exhibitions. 
They are also recommended at meetings, 
education classes and in magazines. 


II. Research into and popularization of 
improved methods and appliances of 
a domestic nature. 


The Institute also investigates domestic 
organizations at home and abroad, com- 
paring the different methods and selecting 
those most applicable to 
Czechoslovakian households. Everything, 
in fact, that concerns the duties of house- 


considered 


wives and their environment is subject to 
scientific research: The arrangement and 
division of the rooms; the adaptability of 
the houses and rooms which concern the 
housewife most closely and their relation 
to each other; lighting, floors, walls, the 
position of doors, stoves, water supply, 
electric power, furniture; the provision of 
repairs, tools, etc. Time and motion stud- 
ies are also carried out. The objective, 
there, is economy of materials used, of 
time and energy, and consequently the 
preservation of the health of housewife 
and staff. 


By 
D. M. Northcroft 


Editor, 
London, England 


‘*Housecraft” 


The results of this research into ap- 
proved methods and equipment are fur- 
ther popularized by the Institute by means 
of propaganda in the press, publication otf 
leaflets, and by the promotion of lectures, 
courses, exhibitions, competitions, etc. 
Together with the national organization 
of Czechoslovak Housewives, and with 
the help of women editors, teachers, and 
special housewives, specialists, University 
and technology school professors, engi- 
neers, etc., the Institute collects informa- 
tion, and, by “trial and error,” establishes 
the best methods and appliances. 
wives and special schools in Czechoslo- 
vakia show very great interest in these 
problems and send their own experiences 


House- 


to the Institute. 
The 


courses on 


Institute also arranges special 


household management for 


housewives and teachers, in which, not 
only the best approved practice is taught, 
but even details of household labor are 
taken into account. These courses consist 
of two theoretical and 


Certificates for proficiency are awarded at 


parts practical. 

the end of the course. 

III. The giving of advice and informa- 
tion to housewives and manufactur- 
ers in regard to domestic require- 
ments. . 

Housewives in all parts of Czechoslo- 
vakia may apply to the Institute for help 
in their special household problems, Hun- 
dreds of questions on household manage- 
ment are answered by the Institute each 
year, 

All the departments of the Institute— 
mechanical, heating, gas-heating, cooking, 
electro-technical, organization, etc.,—en- 
deavor to help the housewives in their 
work, and to teach them how to save time 
and energy in the performance of their 
duties. In order to give the housewives 
reliable advice as to which products to 
buy, the Institute publishes thousands of 
copies of complete lists of appliances and 
tested and ap- 

include the 
address, the 
these 


devices which have been 


proved. These lists, which 


manufacturer's name and 


price, and directions as to where 
appliances and materials can be bought, 


are distributed free of charge 
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\\9F HIS is as far as we can go with the 
car—you will have to walk the re- 


maining five blocks,” said our Mexican 
driver to his party of four American 
tourists, Mr. and Mrs. Erwin, Miss 


Friant, and myself. We were in the plaza, 
or central park of the small village of 
Taxco, Mexico. All around us were In- 
dians and Mexicans displaying their va- 
rious wares in booths or right on the 
sidewalk. 

A group of Mexican boys who sud- 
denly appeared upon the scene, helped 
us carry our numerous bags and bundles 
and we began the ascent, for believe it or 
not, this five blocks was almost straight 
up the mountain side, through narrow, 
winding, cobblestone streets. In due 
course of time, well winded, we reached 
the home in which we were to live for a 
week. The climb was certainly worth the 
effort for when we entered the gateway, 
flanked by the cottages of the caretaker 
and her son, Domitillo, a beautiful gar- 


den with an old Mexican house in the 
background was presented to our view. 
Let us pause for a moment in this 


garden, which, together with the house, 
appeared to be built upon a shelf on the 
for directly above and 
At the back 
of the garden was a high wall which was 
almost hidden by shrubbery and climbing 
vines. We were so intrigued by the sight 


mountain side, 


below us were other houses. 


of vegetation which was new to us that 


we spent some time investigating the 
garden before even entering the house. 
There palm trees, coffee, banana 
and grapefruit trees, gorgeous dark red 
and purple bougainvellia and poinsettia; 
there were also such old friends as roses 


however, 


were 


and geraniums, which had, 
grown so large as to be almost unrecog- 
nizable. 

Finally we worked our way around to 
the low front wall of the garden and to 
the immense front porch which was about 
seventy-five feet long. The from 
this porch was almost breath-taking. Over 


view 
the roof of the house which was just 
below us we could see the whole town 
with its magnificent old cathedral built in 
the early part of the 17th century in the 
center, and mountain ranges in the dis- 
tance. We never tired of this panorama. 

From the porch we entered the large 
living room, fifty-five feet or more in 
length and correspondingly wide. At one 
end of this living room and also opening 
on to the front porch, was a bedroom 
from which, lying in bed, one could see 


the mountains. There was a large fire- 
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An Adventure in Housekeeping in Mexico 


place in the living room and this was the 
only heating apparatus in the house which 
even in January needed artificial heat in 
the evening only. The house consisted of 
two wings joined at right angles with a 
rear covered porch or gallery running en- 
tirely around the inner angle. Back of 
the bedroom just mentioned was another 
bedroom, then two bathrooms and, at the 
end of the wing, the kitchen. 

I do not know how old the house is, 
but it had belonged to the charming old 
Mexican woman who is still its care- 
taker. An American had purchased and 
remodeled it. However, there is a law 
which prohibits the remodeling of old 
or the building of new structures in 
Taxco which are out of harmony with 
the old Spanish architecture, and it looked 
much like the other houses all around it. 
The walls, which were at least two feet 
thick, making deep window casings, were 
of interest to us. 

One of the unusual features of 
the house to us was the kitchen where we 
found only a charcoal stove. We did our 
own cooking thinking that we would be 
happier to have as much American cook- 


most 


ed food as possible. However, we were 
very glad to call upon the Mexican maid 
for help in the management of this fuel 
with which we had had no previous ex- 
perience. It did not take long, however, 
to acquire some technique and we soon 
learned to wield the fan which made the 
draft for the burning of the charcoal. 
We found strange utensils in 
which to do the cooking. There were, to 
aluminum stew 


some 


be sure, some modern 
pans but most of the utensils were the 
pottery ones made by the Indians. We 
hesitated at first to put them directly over 
the flame but found that they worked out 
quite satisfactorily and eventually we 
even boiled the milk in a pottery jug. 

In addition to the foods with which 
we were familiar, we found in the market 
place many strange fruits and vegetables. 
Our maid helped us prepare and cook 
wild guavas which resemble our wild 
crab apples in appearance but taste very 
different, and make a _ very palatable 
Some of the other foods we did 
eventually have 


sauce, 
not enjoy, but 
learned to like. 

We could not buy a “loaf” of bread in 
Taxco. All bread dough is made into 
rolls, of which there is a great variety. 
Some are hard rolls much like our 
Vienna rolls and others, which have much 
shortening and sugar added, are of va- 
rious shapes and sizes. In Taxco, these 


might 
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rolls, which by the way, are excellent, 
were sold from small booths in the 
market place and were almost never un- 
der cover. That is one of the surprising 
things about the Mexican markets—all 
sorts of foods and drinks are displayed 
uncovered in the crowded streets and 
market places. We could not bring our- 
selves to buy any of the meat which we 
saw hanging in the open markets ex- 
posed to flies and dust, so we bought live 
fowls. We learned, through cooking, that 
these fowls are not sold at as young an 
age as we market them here! A 6-lb. 
turkey which we purchased was cooked 
all one afternoon and all the next morn- 
ing! Probably the high altitude, which 
was 5000 ft., may have had something to 
do with the slowness of the cooking also. 

Of course, no one should leave Mexico 
without sampling the tortilla, which might 
be called a national dish and which makes 
up a large share of the diet of the 
native people. Tortillas look like 
our griddle cakes, but are probably thin- 
ner than the thinnest one. They consist 
mainly of corn meal, which 
made into a stiff dough with hot water, A 
portion of this dough is patted into a 
very thin round cake 5 or 6 inches in 
diameter and baked on the top of the 
Very few of the people make 
There are 


much 


has been 


stove. 
tortillas in their own homes. 
small stands in the streets where one may 
watch the making of those he buys or he 
may buy them in the market place from 
an old Indian or Mexican woman who 
has a generous supply in her basket, 
covered with a cloth. Those sold by the 
women did not tempt us because we 
doubted if they would comply with our 
standards of cleanliness. Our caretaker, 
however, brought us some so that we 
were able to sample them. Often these 
tortillas are filled with cooked beans or 
other foods and then rolled to make what 
is called an enschilada. Often, I saw 
Indians using the tortillas as spoons with 
which to scoop up the foods in the bowls 
from which they were eating and con- 
cluded that they were a general utility 
implement as well as a food! 

In the market place it is possible to buy 
strange looking fruit drinks, bright col- 
ored ice cream, large cakes of unrefined 
and a great variety of sweets 

(Turn to page 36) 


sugar, 



















Salesmanship in Teaching 


By 


Edna E. Von Berge 


Kiser High School 
Dayton, Ohio 


Call it what you will! There is no 
disguising the fact that it requires real 
salesmanship on the part of the teacher 
to sell projects to critical and dis- 
criminating pupils. An application of 
the means employed by salesman in 
the recent teaching of a series of les- 
sons on “picnics,” so thoroughly sold 
the students on the project, that as 
they filed out of class at the end of the 
series a majority of them stopped to 
thank the teacher. 

The planning of lunches and suppers 
was the larger project under consid- 
eration. Inasmuch as the problem of 
organizing picnics possessed certain 
similarities, the approach to the Junches 
was made from the standpoint of the 
picnic which held greater appeal. Close- 
ly associated with the picnic lunch, is 
of course the school lunch with which 
the students are also familiar. Keep- 
ing in mind that the packed picnic 
lunch was comparable to certain types 
of school lunches, a contest centering 
around the two was organized. 

The students summarized and 
cussed the points to be considered from 
various references, applying them to a 
number of menus submitted for the 
approval of their Practical 
experience in the class in cooking of va- 
rious picnic and school lunch foods pre- 
ceded the final contest. Since the 55 minute 
preparation, the 

ating of the 


dis- 


mothers. 


period prevented the 
judging and then the 
packed lunches, pupils prepared the foods 
at home and packed them ready for class 
inspection. 

An undercurrent 
vailed on the day of the actual contest. 
The originality and cleverness of the 
participants in arranging and effectively 
decorating the as well as the 
added greatly to the interest. 
Boxes of the shoe box type were dis- 


of excitement pre- 


boxes 
foods, 


guised by gay festive wallpaper dresses; 
flowers tucked under the cords that 
held the box firmly indicated the desire 
of the entrant to become a_ winner. 
Each entrant placed her coveted box 
or container in a designated position 
on the department dining room table. 
Members of the class stood away from 
the table until the judging of their own 
lunch when each stepped forward to 
explain the menu, and display the con- 
tents and manner of packing. In the 
meantime, the onlookers took notes, 
pointing out the errors made and later 
discussing them. 
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Then came the final judging, each 
member of the class a judge and cast- 
ing a vote for the most attractive, cor- 
rect and cleverly packed lunch. 
each contestant explained and displayed 
her own menu, the identity of the own- 
er of each entry could not be hidden, 
but this seemed to make no difference. 
The winning menu consisted of: 


Since 


Ham and cream cheese sandwiches on 
whole wheat bread 
Celery Raw Tomato 
Grapes Plain Cookies 
Cocomalt 


Hot 

The judging was based on the follow- 

ing points, which had: been previously 
outlined in class: 

1. A clean and 
aired container. 
2. Food neatly wrapped. 

3. Crushable foods on top. 


easily washed and 


4. Something hot included. 
5. Something coarse and bulky, espe- 
cially if cheese was used. 


6. All food elements represented and 
well balanced. 

7. Food colorful. 

8. No repetition of foods. 

9. Food sufficiently moist to counter- 
act the dry foods. 

10. Milk in the beverage. 

11. Use of both a fruit and vegetable. 

12. A napkin included to be used as 
the table covering. 

13. Flavors varied, but harmonious. 
14. Food 


vent sliding about in container. 


compactly arranged to pre- 


15. Foods to be eaten first placed 


on top. 
16. Correct that 
none would remain to be wasted, car- 


amount of food so 
ried home or left over. 

An attractive handkerchief 
award to the winner, 


was the 
member 
having contributed a penny to the fund 


Unfortunate 


each 
circumstances prevented 
the adjourning of the class to the 
school grounds for the eating of the 
lunch but spirits were not at all damp- 
ened when the dining room became the 
picnic grounds. 

The original aim of the contest was 
to put the class into the proper frame 
of mind for the 
This 


‘selling” 


study of lunches and 


suppers. was accomplished 


through the class on the idea; 


results attested to its success. 


Community Meals 


High School Home Economics Depart- 


ments are often asked to assume the re- 
sponsibility of serving community meals 
» 

Rotary, 
Kiwanis and other civic club dinners and 


such as Father-Son Banquets, 
similar meals. 

Many times when these projects are 
undertaken formal 
when space and equipment for prepara- 
tion and service are entirely inadequate 
for successful results. Often the food 
is prepared at a distance from the place 
where it is served and reaches the table 
cold and unpalatable. Formal service is 
slow and it is not to be expected that 
students will be able to carry off with 
speed and finesse an which 
would tax the ability of well trained pro- 


meals are planned 


occasion 


tessional caterers and waitresses. 

Unless you have unusually good facil- 
ities at your disposal do not plan a for- 
mal meal for more than ten to twenty 
guests. For a large group—a barbecue, 
a fish fry’or some other al fresco affair is 
much better. Last spring some of the su- 
pervisors attended a delightful communi- 
ty meal. The home cottage 
was the scene of the gathering. Under 
the direction of the. agricultural teacher 
the men of the community fried the fish 
over an open fire in the yard. In the 
kitchen several women of the community 


economics 


meal 
Others prepared coffee. 


prepared the corn “dough-boys.” 

When all was ready men and women 
gathered in the large combination living 
and room of the home 


room clothing 


economics cottage. The members of the 
Future 
Club passed the food on paper plates and 
When the 
meal was over the group sat informally 
and listened to impromptu talks. 


Farmers and Home Economies 


served the coffee in tin cups. 


Boys 
and girls felt almost as free to speak as 
their mothers and fathers. No one was 
rushed because there were no dishes ex- 
cept tin cups to be washed. When it was 
time to go home the men and boys pushed 
sewing tables and machines into place; 
and straightened the 
There 


the girls women 
kitchen. had 

serving supper to those who had worked 
little more to 


been no delay in 


hard all day. There was 
be done in getting the home economics 
cottage ready for the next day’s classes 
than would be accomplished by a few 
girls in twenty minutes or more before 
school the next morning. 

Jest reserve formal meals and service 
where attention 


for small more 


can be given to detail, and keep community 


groups 


affairs informal and _ jolly. 


Georgia Vocational Home 
Economics Bulletin 
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Pastoral known as ‘‘Summer”’ designed by Albert Rutherston, A.R.W.S., as a 
dainty tea service. 


T was July 1, Dominion Day, and flags were flying from 

every mast and pole in Vancouver's water-encircled 
city. Moreover, this was a special Dominion day in that 
it opened the Fiftieth Jubilee of the great Northwest. Al- 
ready the Kilties and the Princess Pats had paraded in 
Scotch plaids through the streets as the strange old-world 
harmonies of the bagpipes marked the beat. Already there 
had been reenacted the ceremony of fifty years ago when 
the first train pushed its way out of the clearing to an- 
nounce that Vancouver was joined by silver rails to the 
East and by ship to the London of memory. 

It was in the noon interim, before the feats of log- 
rolling and tree splitting were to call the crowds to the 
great parks on the waterfront, that we drifted into the 
Vancouver Art Gallery. At first we were fascinated by the 
paintings which seemed to blend the culture of England 
and Scotland with the rugged reaches of the West. We 
found, for example, Sir D. Y. Cameron's “Hills of Lorne” 
with their calm, peaceful beauty side by side with Frank 
Carmichael’s “Bissett Farm” which seemed to throw the 
life of Western pioneering against those towering peaks 
of the Canadian Rockies. It was when we were enjoying the 
bronze head called “Indian Woman” in which Marega 
so completely catches the qualities of racial vigor, and 
two lovely bronzes “Le Vieux Pionnier Canadien” and 
“La Compagne du Vieux” in which Suzor-Coté has en- 









Vacation scenes are depicted by Moira Forsyth in delicate colors and amusing design. 





The Marriage 
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An Unusual China Exhibit anfiagec 
Vancouvel Col 


visioned the fine spirit and character of those early set- 
tlers that we came upon a display of modern china which 
quite took our breath away. When we examined the pieces 
closely we perceived why—the china had been designed, in 
form and in decoration, by famous contemporary English 
artists whose moods and whimsies were as variable as 
life itself, and the results were actually exciting. How 
was such a marriage of art and industry brought about? 

On the following day we went to one of the leading de- 
partment stores in Vancouver, Woodward’s by name, where 
a large exhibit was on display, to learn the story. Here 
it is. Several years ago art and industry sat down at the 
same table to enjoy a banquet. Industry was represented 
by the directors of two English china manufacturers— 
Royal Staffordshire and Old Foley; art by Sir William 
Rothenstein, director of the Royal College of Art. The 
dinner was served on the best that these china makers 
could produce, massive plates, delicate cups and saucers. 
But art shook her head and said: “It is pretty, but is it 
art?” Then because it was leap year she made a proposal: 
“If you will marry me, we will both sit down to tables at 
which all England and her colonies will like to dine.” The 
troth was plighted and these beautiful offspring are the 
result. 

When the exhibit of china arrived in Vancouver three mem- 
bers of the Art and Letters Committee of the Local Council of 
Women were present at its unpacking and artists, actors 
and members of families that are socially prominent swept 
up these “first editions” of signed china with avidity. We 
wonder if we can describe them so that you will be able to 
see them as works of art! 

Take the pattern named Chaldean, for example, executed 
by the artist John Armstrong with impressionistic bands of 
beautiful brown encircling a prancing horse done in clear 
blues and browns. It partakes of the design of antiquity 
yet would prove disarming in the most modern harmonies 
of contemporary decoration. Then there is the pure 
whimsy of Dame Laura Knight’s circus pattern. This is 
done in beautiful yellows, purples and reds, a different de- 





Dame Laura Knight’s amu 


in beau 
Dn each 





yet and Industry 


aged During Jubilee Week in 
uve Columbia 


sign on each piece—each a scene typical of the Big Top— 
with grinning clowns making the handles on the vegetable 
and butter dishes. Her design called Cupid, almost classic 
in style, has bands of black lustre perpendicular to the edge 
of the plate and black and white medallions in the center 
which seem to have stepped from a Greek vase. 

Frank Brangwyn, one of England’s most versatile mod- 
ern painters, whose decorative plaque adorns the House 
of Lords, gave a design in flower scroll and baskets which 
aliaost carries the brush strokes in its purple outlines, and 
Vanessa Bell, whose murals decorate the private dining 
room of the Queen Mother, has submitted a delicate 
flower pattern. To catch the moods of all users the col- 
lection even includes a daisy pattern fashioned by Vanessa 
Bell’s young daughter, while John Everett’s “Cutty Sark,” 
a full masted clipper ship sailing upon its swishing blue 
sea with rich greens and figures as border, could never 
grow tiresome. Around his border he has fashioned ships 
with many different rigs, exactly executed to the smallest 
fitting while binnacles, compasses, anchors, bells and 
cleats fit into the pattern. 

One of the loveliest patterns, called Springbok Deer, has 
been executed with light touch. The border is a beautiful 
grey green solid which frames a silver etching of graceful 
willow with feeding deer. Summer, a surprising pastoral by 
Albert Rutherston, becomes a dainty tea set with just enough 
humor to fill a lazy afternoon, and -Allan Walton’s Ovals 
in black picked out with oranges and yellow seems especially 
created for man’s domain. 

And so we pass through this avenue of contemporary 
painting which even the humblest may possess—Lustre by 
Duncan Grant with its deep purple shades and posies of 
grandmother’s day, Fairing’s, by Ernest Procter, a fine com- 
bination of green, blue and purple-rose in unrecognizable 
circles, Marine by Dod Procter with its star fish, queer sea 
patterns reminiscent of amphioxus and the fluttering cilia of 
sea anemone, and Embroidery, a delicately etched lace on 
opaque powder blue—to contemporary glass designs which 
are the outcome of the same rejuvenation. The patterns 


i’ 


Some of the contemporary glass designs by Ludwig Kny that show thé 


same light hearted treatment. 


were submitted by Gordon Forsyth, his talented wife Moira, 
Graham Sutherland and Ludwig Kny as illustrated—fish that 
dart through curving fronds of sea fern, glasses that seem 
to quiver with perpendicular bends of light, calyxlike pitchers 
and wee goblets that gently imprison the sparkling luster of 
rare wine. 

Not since the days of Michaelangelo in Italy or the 
elder Wedgwoods in England has art stepped down from 
her pinnacle to wed the needs of common man. History 
has praised the invention of James Sadler whose process 
of etching on china has done so much to propagate quantity 
for English chinamakers. We think it will also record 
this present “back to art” movement which seems fraught 
with even greater possibilities in that we will now have 
not only the mechanism to transfer designs to countless 
pieces but also designs which are worth perpetuating. 

As we looked at these pieces of art bearing the signa- 
tures of men and women whose names bespeak their 
Scotch, Welsh and English ancestry—pieces which have 
come over the ribbon of steel from the mother country to 
this far outpost of her civilization, we speculated upon 
the designs which her own art sons would trace under the 
shadow of their towering mountains when the mere 


struggle for existence was over. 


This interesting daisy pattern was designed by Vanessa Bell’s little daughter, Angelica. 


in beautiful yellows, purples and reds— 
Dn each piece. 
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HIGH school freshman, sent to a 
A dentist under an arrangement that 
provided free dental care for needy chil- 
dren, was found to require extensive re- 
pairs, including much bridgework. 

“What do you breakfast, 
Tony?” asked the dentist. 


have for 


Bread and tea.” 

“And for lunch?” 

“No lunch.” 

“What for dinner ?” 

“Bread and tea.” 

In asking if Tony could be provided 
with free lunches at school, the dentist 
said he was a perfect illustration of the 
harmful effects of faulty diet on teeth. 
A check-up after a few months of free 
lunches showed marked physical improve- 
ment and the dentist was interested. 

“What do they feed you at school, 
Tony?” he asked. 

“Meat,” said Tony proudly. 

“Is that all?” 

“No, milk and,” in a 
“there's some green stuff on the plate, too 

horse food, they call string beans.” 

Although Tony was not yet according 
green vegetables a place among foods fit 
for humans, his resistance was decreasing 
with daily consumption of them, and with 
obviously better health. We had hopes of 
his ultimate complete regeneration. 

Tony's was an extreme case. But the 
sight of many students regularly purchas- 
ing some such lunch as mashed potato, 
roll, and candy brought home the fact that 
the school cafeteria had two functions 
beyond that expected of the average com- 
mercial restaurant simply the satisfac- 
tion of hunger. It should supply nourish- 
ing food. It should also encourage and 
assist children to select, from the items 
offered, well balanced meals and thus se- 
cure the greatest possible value. Other- 
wise it would fail as an integral part of 
the school educational system. 

We must face the fact that at the start 
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resigned tone, 


Can We Do More Than Satisfy Hunger? 


An Experiment with Tray Lunches in Hartford School Cafeterias 


By 
Mary C. 


Kelly 


Cafeteria Director 
Hartford, Connecticut 


our efforts may be unpopular; our work 
harder than in marketing high-profit re- 
sale items that call for little handling; 
that costs during the experimental stage 
constitute a problem. We may be hindered 
by the children’s lack of knowledge of 
proper food selection; inexperience or the 
wrong kind of experience in handling 
money; and by the natural preference at 
school age for candy, breads, and cookies. 

The consolidation of schools in Hart- 
ford, with the consequent bringing into 
the cafeteria system of younger age 
groups and certain special groups, put us 
in a favorable position for experimenta- 
tion along lines acknowledged by many 
cafeteria directors as desirable, but dis- 
couragingly difficult where only senior 
high school groups are involved. 

In one of our special groups, a school 
for under-privileged children, free lunches 
are provided. This seemed an ideal place 
to begin, since here all the hurdles would 
not have to be taken at once. We offered 
new menus and found that at first the 
children were reluctant to touch the fresh 
fruits and vegetables. We discovered that 
in many cases this was because they were 
wholly unacquainted with them. Excel- 
lent cooperation was given us by the fac- 
ulty and the children now eat with enthu- 
siasm everything offered. 

We must admit that this change in atti- 
tude was helped by reports, brought by 
some of the children whose parents work 
as maids in well-to-do families, that vege- 
tables and fruits are “what the rich peo- 
ple eat.” In reality we are careful to 
select those items whose low cost makes 
them practical purchases for families of 
low economic status. From the fact that 
many of the children say they tell their 
mothers how the cafeteria prepares cer- 
tain foods, we hope that their use is being 















popularized in all homes. If this be true, 
the school cafeteria is fulfilling, even be- 
yond the school premises, its mission of 
performing an educational as well as an 
immediate nutritional function. 

One encouraging conclusion we came 
to as a result of our experience with this 
group, was that food preferences partly 
arise from familiarity and eating habits, 
and that nabits can be changed. 

A Junior High Publicity Campaign 

Our next experimentation was carried 
on in one of the junior high schools. Here 
the food is sold and the children them- 
selves choose what they will eat. But if 
we must contend with lack of knowledge 
of proper food selection, at least we were 
not contending with firmly established 
buying habits. Many of these children 
were just beginning to purchase food. 

Initial attempts to influence them 
through offering a twelve cent tray lunch 
were unsuccessful. Very evidently edu- 
cational work was needed. At the sug- 
gestion of the school principal, a chil- 
dren’s committee was invited to sit in on 
the problem. With the cooperation of the 
art teacher they conducted a poster con- 
test. The posters, emphasizing the value 
of the combination lunches, were displayed 
in the lunch room. Work on the contest 
itself and the resulting posters, carrying 
the names of the young artists, stimulated 
interest and put over the desired message. 
Response was immediate and the sale of 
tray lunches has been well maintained. 


Installing Tray Lunches in Senior High 
Schools 

Encouraged by these two experiences 
we are now working to popularize tray 
lunches in senior high schools. We real- 
ize the task is greater here for all the 
factors which make it difficult, including 
established buying habits, both in the cafe- 
teria and in public restaurants, are present. 
Sales dropped materially at first but are 
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mounting again and, after three months’ 
trial, sales of combination lunches have 
reached a total of over 12% of the en- 
rollment. By the end of the school year 
we hope they will reach 35%. 

In our endeavors to carry out here the 
cafeteria’s nutritional and educational 
functions, we are again enjoying the co- 
operation of the students themselves. 
School papers are giving publicity to the 
tray lunches, editors are watching with 
interest the increasing sales and have 
asked for advance copies of menus for 
publication. 

The potent consideration with the se- 
nior high group seems to be financial. 
They respond to the bargain appeal. Let 
them see that the fifteen cent tray lunch 
combination costs less than the same items 
a la carte and they will give it a trial. 

In merchandising it we take care to have 
at least one popular item on the tray. 
The day that we have a popular hot dish, 
we can have a dessert that is new or not 
especially popular. If the dessert is a 
prime favorite, the hot dish need not be. 

As an alternative for the hot dish we 
offer a vegetable plate on which a good 
sale had previously been developed. We 
have eliminated all other hot dishes served 
a la carte but have a five cent special of 
soup with a graham bread sandwich, and 
still offer sandwiches, desserts, milk, fruit, 
salads, ice cream, and candy. We hope 
the demand for these will decrease and 
eventually we can reduce their number. 

The installation of the tray lunch pro- 
gram has involved a large amount of 
work, Since we are selling these combi- 
nations at a mark-up of 45% instead of 
the regular 50% in the endeavor to make 
them an outstanding value, we have had 
to change all recipes to meet the new costs. 
We have had to reorganize the work of 
the employees to handle production and 
service because more preliminary work 
must be done before lunch to have the 
trays set up and ready for students. 

If we are able to carry through, how- 
ever, we believe that the increase in the 
work of planning and in the labor in- 
volved will be temporary. If the choice 
of the tray lunch can be made a daily 
habit, not only will the student know in 
advance his luncheon costs and budget 
accordingly but we will be able to plan 
menus on the basis of a week’s food re- 
quirements. The extra labor of making 
up the trays will be more than offset by 
the decrease in number of items it will 
be necessary to prepare. We believe that 
an ample school cafeteria menu would be 
one offering to students who spend five 
cents or less a soup special and such other 
items as milk, sandwiches, and fruit. Stu- 
dents who bring lunch from home or who 
have very limited allowances could al- 
ways select from this group. Elimination 
of many items which now have to be 
prepared would permit cost reduction, 
making possible even greater value to the 
student for his money. 
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Tray Lunches 


December 14-18, 1936 
Hartford High Schools 
Twelve cents for Junior Highs 
(smaller portions—food cost 

$.085) 
Fifteen cents for Senior Highs 


(food cost $.11) 
Monday 


Corned Beef Hash or a 
Vegetable Plate made up of: 
Baked Sweet Potato 
Fresh Tomato Salad 
Cauliflower 
Peas 
Beverage 
Raisin Bread and Butter Sandwich 
Chocolate and Vanilla Bavarian 
Cream 


Tuesday 
Creamed Potato—Frankfurt or a 
Vegetable Plate made up of: 
Creamed Potato 
Glazed Carrots—cut in long thin 
strips 
Spinach 
Banana and Peanut Salad 
Graham Bread Sandwich 
Beverage 
Rice and Raisin Pudding 
Home Made Chocolate Cookie 


Wednesday 
Pineapple and Cheese Salad 
Escalloped Corn or a 
Vegetable Plate made up of: 
Oranged Sweet Potato 
Escalloped Corn 
Applesauce 
Spring Salad made up of shred- 
ded lettuce, chopped tomato, 
radishes, and onions 
Beverage 
Baking Powder Biscuit 
Chocolate Blanc Mange 


Thursday 
Chicken and Noodles or a 
Vegetable Plate made up of: 
Mashed Potato 
Squash 
Fruit Salad 
Celery 
Beverage 
Open Lettuce Sandwich 
Baked Custard 


Friday 
Vegetable Plate made up of: 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Apple Fritter 
Baked Potato 
Celery 
Graham Bread Sandwich 
Jeverage 
Cake with 
Frosting 
The vegetable plate is made up 
of any selection of three out of 


Butterscotch Nut 


four vegetables. 








Where Administrators Come 
From* 


There is an old saying that cooks are 
born, not made. There is a current be- 
lief that the same is true of executives. 
Like most truisms neither premise is true. 
Good training is as important as native 
ability. In the end it is difficult to judge 
by results which is more important. 

In the home economics field it is now 
becoming essential to demand that a fifth 
year of controlled training be added to 
the four years of college work, when the 
student is planning to go into the field 
of hospital dietetics. The more promis- 
ing a student appears to be in college, the 
more important is this extra opportunity 
tor practical experience. 

Research work carried on by the Grad- 
uate School of Business of Harvard Uni- 
versity shows that the most important 
matter in scientific management in any 
industry is the ability to adjust success- 
fully to the personal relationships of asso- 
ciates. Johnson O’Connor of Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, is convinced that 
the first job represents the crucial test. 
Therefore, if a fifth year will start the 
young admintstrator on the right path, it 
is well worth the time and money in- 
volved. Executive positions in industry 
command good salaries because there are 
so few capable of assuming responsibility, 

The American Dietetic Association, in 
order to satisfy the demand for adminis- 
trators in food work, is attempting to 
supply trained administrators by giving 
the stamp of approval to student dietitian 
courses in carefully selected centers, Only 
those college students should be awarded 
appointment when they possess the requi- 
site technical preparation, have real ad- 
ministrative promise, and have the per- 
sonality essential for leadership. They 
must in addition have manual dexterity, a 
keen sense of taste and color appreciation. 


Popularizing “Specials” 


Effective suggestions for increasing the 
sale of plate specials or of combination 
lunches for pupils include the following: 

Make a price concession to interest the 
students. For example, offer a 15 cent 
selection for 10 cents and stress this fact. 
Students love a bargain. 

Offer an inducement of free cocoa or 
free soup with the “special.” If this is 
done, the cost of cocoa may be decreased 
by the use of powdered milk instead of 
fresh milk. 

Plan “specials” with an eye to color 
combinations and flavor as well as at- 
tractive arrangement on the plate. 

Use a little psychology by having coun- 
ter women offer the “special” to the stu- 
dent as he comes through the line. 


* From talk by Quindara Oliver Dodge, meet- 
ing of American Dietetic Association, Boston, 
October 14, 1936. 
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Effecting Economies in the School Cafeteria 


HE term “planned cconomy” has been 

thrust before the public at frequent 
intervals and with varying significance, but 
its intricate social and political aspects 
and interpretations may well be left to 
the economist. To those of us in school 
lunch work it can have but one meaning: 
child-customers must receive a maximum 
value for the little which they have to 
spend. In discussing this matter we will 
think of it from the standpoint of effect- 
ing economies after a cafeteria has been 
built, equipped, and is operating; many 
other outstanding economies may be pre- 
arranged if the dietitian is so fortunate 
as to be consulted in the original planning 
of the lunch room. However, as we know, 
this seldom is the case. 


Economies in Time 


First let us take cognizance of the time 
element. To those in school lunch work, 
carefully planned time spells the difference 
between normal and abnormal labor costs 
and prompt versus slack counter service. 
All employees should have carefully ar- 
ranged job analyses not only to make 
their work clear to them but to show them 
exactly what they have to do every min- 
ute of the working day. Many precious 
minutes can be wasted when employees 
“don’t know what to do” or “couldn't find 
anything to do” at some special time. To 
do so also eliminates the excuse that a 
worker “didn’t know that such and such 
was his job.” In connection with this, it 
is important that the different posts as- 
signed to individuals be as near as pos- 
sible to one another. If the person has 
to spend too much time in “commuting” 
from one part of the department to an- 
other, not only his energy but your time 
is uselessly spent. 

A practicable counter set-up will often 
save time for the children as well as the 
serving women. Circumstances will alter 
this condition, but it seems wise to decide 
on the most logical order of counter se- 
quence and then not change unless to do 
so is unavoidable. When the pupils have 
to look for their favorite foods they do 
not seem to care how long the line is 
held up. While the children are doing 
their parts to make the line progress rap- 
idly, the steam-table servers and dietitian 
must be sure that they are not falling be- 
hind. The women must see that their 
steam-tables are set up most advantage- 
ously to permit rapid service and elimi- 
nate useless handling of dishes and fum- 
bling with scoops, etc. The dietitian, it 
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By Doris H. Zumsteg 


Theodore Roosevelt High School 
New York City 


would seem, is not responsible only for 
this, but has also to see that prices are 
steady so that any hesitancy on the part 
of the children is avoided. In our school 
it has been deemed advisable to arrange 
portions in relation to price; that is, every- 
thing sells for a nickel and portions are 
gauged accordingly. However, where this 
is not considered necessary and prices are 
subject to change, sufficient advertisement 
of the prices should be made. 

Other time economies can be arranged 
in connection with the storeroom. If de- 
liveries are permitted only at specified 
times, and employees are entitled to requi- 
sition and take supplies from the store- 
keeper at regular intervals, the effort con- 
centrated on that point will be consider- 
ably lessened. Often goods which ordi- 
narily would be delivered on Monday 
when the influx is usually greatest, could 
be delivered the previous Friday to lessen 
the amount of time spent on checking in 
orders and recording bills on the one day. 
For instance, with all the perishables 
which come in on Monday, there is no 
reason why such items as candies, crack- 
ers, and other confections cannot be 
brought in on Friday. They will not de- 
teriorate any more in your storeroom 
than in that of the jobber and your time 
will be saved. An alphabetized storeroom 
with the simplest form of inventory prac- 
ticable to the individual school, often af- 
fords an appreciable saving in time, not 
only for the storeroom keeper but for 
those requisitioning foods and supplies as 
well, 


Labor Saving Methods 


Time economies are usually in close 
relationship to labor saving methods. In 
addition to the mention made of the de- 
sirable proximity of the various posts 
which individual employees may have to 
fill, it would be well to consider the im- 
portance of having units which have ac- 
tivities in common close to one another. 
Since both the salad and the sandwich 
units use mayonnaise, lettuce, relishes, etc., 
it is sensible to keep them as near as pos- 
sible to one another so that only one batch 
of material is out at a time and there is 
a minimum amount of leftovers and a 
maximum amount of working space. This, 
however, will be governed by the size of 
the clientele to a large degree; possibly so 
many hundreds of salads and sandwiches 
are needed, that unusually vast working 
space is required. 


In connection with labor cost analysis, 


one usually finds it necessary to make 
lime studies of the work accomplished by 
the employees. A careful survey invari- 
ably shows the perhaps insignificant rea- 
son why one woman can make many more 
sandwiches than another in a given time, 
or why one man can “eye” fifty pounds 
more of potatoes in the same amount of 
time allotted to his colleague. 

Sufficient work room is always a labor 
saving element up to a certain degree. 
For instance, let us look at the dish wash- 
ing room. If too many dishes and too 
much silverware must be run through 
during the lunch periods, breakage is high, 
dissatisfaction is obvious, and results are 
poor. Time has to be taken, as well as 
extra material, at frequent intervals to 
scour the dishes to remove sludge. Many 
schools are equipped with two dishwash- 
ing rooms or units which could be used 
to a definite advantage during the busiest 
parts of the school year with no appreci- 
able increase in labor cost and a decided 
decrease in breakage. 

It is well also to watch the menu closely 
so that the facilities of the dish unit are 
not over-taxed at one time, and not used 
to capacity at another. On the day that 
a popular and particularly sticky dessert 
is served it is better to have a soup other 
than pea or bean soup, so that the soup 
bowls as well as the dessert plates will 
not have to have extra time in the 
machine. 

A labor saving convenience which I 
have noticed in some institutions and 
which seems most useful, is a number of 
small dolly trucks on which large con- 
tainers are set. They can be moved about 
easily and quickly, thus eliminating the 
pulling out of flour cannisters and such, 
which is often so difficult and requires so 
much time and energy. 


A small feature which I have found 
reduces labor and time expenditure is the 
appointment of employees as leaders in 
most of the units. The head sandwich 
woman or the head bus boy, for instance, 
understands what is required of his unit 
and is responsible for it. Should a minor 
question arise, he is able to answer it. 
This does not in any way take away from 
the authority of the dietitian, but relieves 
her of answering many small questions 
and eliminates the expenditure of time 
which would have to be made when the 
employee seeks her to ask a question and 
waits until she is free to give him her 
time. 
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Economies in Food Cost Control 


The general consensus of opinion has 
shown that the surest method of food 
cost control centers around careful distri- 
bution. The use of the standard sized 
dishes is universally popular. Relying on 
judgment and an employee’s “eye” for 
portions, seldom proves satisfactory in the 
students’ cafeteria or in the faculty cafe- 
teria where rigid economy is necessary. 
Regarding economies in food itself, many 
dietitians show much ingenuity in the use 
of the cheaper cuts of meat, the use of 
left-overs, and desirable methods of 
“lengthening” foods, such as creaming 
turkey and chicken where the use of it 
sliced would be impossible, or whipping 
gelatine to triple its volume and enhance 
its appearance. Many of you probably 
will agree with my feeling that left-overs 
should be kept at a minimum. No matter 
how artfully they can be served, they al- 
Ways require some sort of processing 
which adds food, labor, and overhead cost 
to the original price. 


Various formulae for coffee cream have 
been evolved, but it seems that the general 
trend toward economy in food sponsors 
the use of eighteen per cent cream “as is.” 
When heavy cream is bought and then 
mixed with evaporated or dip milk, it 
seldom is prepared the same way twice, 
especially if the employee is in a hurry. 
Moreover, the amount of time expended 
usually equals the small amount of money 
saved in food cost. 

The amount of profit from one single 
cracker seems an insignificant sum, but in 
very large schools where many sweet 
crackers are sold, the matter is not one 
to be overlooked. First, may I make my- 
self clear on this subject. I do not mean 
that crackers should be bought with profit 
as the only factor. The sale of crackers 
should be regulated by the ingredients in 
them, and none should be sold merely be- 
cause they look nice or have an agreeable 
taste, but rather because they contain both 
those features and maximum food value 
as well. However, crackers which meas- 
ure up equally well in these qualities 
should be selected with an eye to profit 
when great food economy is essential. 

It has seemed a desirable procedure in 
exercising food economy to note at vari- 
ous times of the year the ratio of cost 
between fresh and canned foods. Because 
the ratio is in favor of one variety in 
New York at one time of the year is no 
reason why it should be true in another 
part of the country at the same time, nor 
in New York during a different season. 

Regardless of the individual reaction to 
canned foods, it seems a wise policy to 
have a supply, ranging in size with that 
of the school, on hand for emergencies 
which may arise. A case of corned beef 
or luncheon meat can be used to an ad- 
vantage along with some canned vegetables 
when a storm or some other condition 
beyond anyone’s control sends an unprece- 
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dented number of students into the cafe- 
teria. The only alternative would be to 
send out and pay retail prices for food 
to supplement the day’s menu or to dis- 
rupt the menu for the following day by 
using its food, if you are in the habit of 
purchasing one day ahead as many large 
schools have to. In either case there 
would be added expense which, though 
infrequent enough, is usually undesirable. 

The saving of materials rests on their 
systematic distribution as much as on the 
judicious use of them. It has proved well 
worth while to make a quantitative study 
of housekeeping supplies used in a given 
space of time and then allot supplies at 
regular intervals according to the infor- 
mation gained by such a survey. If em- 
ployees know that the supplies issued to 
them have to last for a certain length of 
time, and-that the requirement is reason- 
able, they will be much more careful and 
will turn in a more satisfactory result 
than if they are free to run rampant with 
supplies. Few employees seem to realize 
that too much soap powder: or its substi- 
tute in water is just as unsatisfactory as 
too little. The fact that there is so great 
a concentration which is so close to the 
saturation point that only a small part of 
the soil may be removed, never enters 
their minds. As in the issuing of 
supplies, a definite time for distribution 


food 


is essential. 

The use of dispensers for various ma- 
terials is generally accepted as the ad- 
visable method of distribution. Holders 
which permit only one napkin at a time to 
be removed are a decided advantage over 
the ones which do not restrict the child 
from taking three or four if he is not 
careful or is not being watched. Many 
of the companies selling dishwashing or 
other cleaning compounds offer the use 
of dispensers which are planned for the 
lessening of the amount of the product 
to be used. Representatives of the firms 
usually are willing to install the gadgets 
and instruct employees in the proper 
handling of them. It is up to the die- 
titian to decide on the desirability of such 
procedure as it directly is related to her 
particular institution. 


Care of Equipment 


A difficulty which may lead to avoidable 
expenditure is the reluctance or hesitancy 
of the employee to report some slight 
damage or wear on part of the equipment 
with which he works. Often the expense 
is so much less if an article is repaired 
or reinforced in the early stages rather 
than later when repair is costly or replace- 
ment is necessary. Regarding small re- 
pairs, many of the dealers in equipment 
are glad to offer advice and service at 
no charge or at a nominal fee. Consult 
him before deciding on costly repairs or 
replacement. Some small 
he could suggest may lengthen the use- 
fulness of the article beyond your ex- 
pectations. 


repair which 


Direct Money Savers 


Thus far, our 
has dealt indirectly with the saving of 
money. Now for the direct savings which 
may be effected in the high school cafe- 
One of the first money-savers which 


discussion on economy 


teria. 
comes to mind is the hiring of “handy” 
employees—those who not only can do 
their own and the general work required 
of them, but on occasion can do special 
duties as well. The man who can handle 
a soldering iron or other constituents of 
the tool kit or the woman who can repair 
the linen tablecloths or set up a tea table 

They 
general 


tastefully is a blessing in disguise. 


welcome the change from the 


routine and you can have things done 
properly when the emergency arises. 
Since we have already mentioned the 
economies possible in connection with 
food, we will only refer to them brietly 
here in reference to the necessity of hav- 
ing the various priced foods evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the menu. If an ex- 
pensive meat is used, choose a popular, 
but inexpensive meat substitute as an 
alternate. People who patronize the cafe- 
teria do not stop to think of the current 
prices of the foods they see, they just 
buy what they like best, even if it hap- 
pens to be the less expensive choice. I 
found this to be true as one small 
One of our stu- 


have 
example will illustrate. 
dents complained on the day when we 
served a roast that we didn’t have some- 
thing “nice” liked baked macaroni and 
cheese. 

Since many of the schools are required 
to pay for electric power consumed by the 
that 
planning cost control. 


must be considered in 


Wherever possible, 


machinery, 


the use of dry ice cabinets for ice cream 
will eliminate that figure in the overhead 
costs entirely, and while we speak of ice 
cream, it is well to remember that cabinets 
or boxes supplied by the ice cream com- 
pany, and placed where the children have 
access to them (and thé cashiers have a 
good “eye” on them) will eliminate the 
necessity for a separate person to sell the 
product. One of the steam table workers 
can see to the refilling of the cabinets be- 
tween lunch periods. 

Finally, may I pass on some information 
which I once gained from an electrical en- 
gineer in reference to the power used by 
machines. He stated that more electricity 
is used when two machines are used simul- 
taneously than when both are used sepa 
rately. There is mathematical proof of 
the fact which is certainly worthy of our 


cognizance, especially when we all find 


the necessity for economy in school lunch 


work. 


If you have found other types or kinds 
of economies effective in your own lunch- 
We will pay regular 
space rates for any ideas we publish. An 
useful. 
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rooms, let us know 


exchange of ideas is generally 
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Simplifying 








(Courtesy Russ Freezer) 


A counter rapid freezing unit will freeze 
the mix in ten minutes. 


Dr. Walter H. Eddy, Director of Good 
Housekeeping Bureau, speaking at a con- 
ference of Food Service Directors in 
New York recently on the subject of ice 
cream in school luncheons expressed un- 
qualified approval of including ice cream 
and other forms of frozen desserts as 
frequently and generously as possible in 
the school lunch menu. In comparing 
the nutritive value of 4% milk and 12% 
ice cream he showed the latter to be an 
excellent source of all nutrients. Stoits 
of Ohio was quoted as saying that one- 
half pint of ice cream contains the same 
amount of lime as one and one-half 
pounds of bread, four pounds of meat 
and three and one-half pounds of potato. 

Since, in addition to its value as a food, 
ice cream is almost universally popular 
with children it calls for careful consid- 
eration of the lunchroom manager. It is 
important that she, or he, know the com- 
position of the mix whether it is com- 
mercially prepared or “home made”. For- 
tunately, the greater part of the commer- 
cial product today is wholesome and pro- 
duced in sanitary surroundings. Children 
should be taught to buy it only in places 
where it is kept and sold with the same 
high standards of sanitation, and the 
school Junchroom should be their model. 
Statistics would indicate that ice cream 
is popular with grown-ups as well. The 

Sureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports for 1935 the sale of almost two 
hundred million gallons, and merchants 
predict that the 1936 sales will reach two 
hundred and fifty million gallons. In the 
marketing and handling of this surprising- 
ly large quantity some education of both 
the seller and the consumer might not be 
amiss 

Many institutions prefer to make their 
own frozen desserts, especially hospitals, 
schools and others where the menu is 
planned with thought for the content and 
correct relation of its nutritive elements 
rather than for profit, or where variety 
to meet their special need is desired. 

Good texture was once an uncertain 
factor in home made frozen desserts but 
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Frozen Desserts 


in School Menus 
By 
Lulu G. Graves 


modern equipment has helped to 
solve that problem. One means 
of overcoming this difficulty is 
with the counter rapid freezing 
unit which freezes any liquid 
combination into a dessert with 
uniform quality and_ texture, 
whether it be ice cream, sherbet, 
ice, frozen custard or frosted 
drinks. Its low temperature, mechanically 
maintained, freezes the mixture ready for 
the hardening cabinet in ten minutes. 
With the colder refrigerant the heat is 
extracted more quickly from the mix, the 
crystals form more readily and are small- 
er thus giving a better texture than is ob- 
tained by slower freezing, and the over- 
run is more quickly obtained. When 
one desires a richer, heavier ice cream 
the overrun may be reduced. This fea- 
ture is commendable for lunchrooms 
where various schemes are constantly de- 
vised to introduce milk, eggs, fruit and 
fruit juices into the menu. 

The freezing cylinder of this machine 
may be in either a horizontal or upright 
position on the table, the horizontal posi- 
tion makes it easy to work with and fa- 
cilitates uniformity in the freezing mix- 
ture. There is an intake near the rear 
and through which fruit, nuts or any 
solid material may be added when the 


Fresh Orange or Tomato Juice 


A study made by the Bureau of Home 
Economics on the relative values of fresh 
squeezed orange and tomato juice versus 
that which is squeezed and kept for some 
time before using, shows that exposure, 
even for a short time, brings about a loss 
in vitamin values. Squeezed orange juice 
loses 10 per cent or more of its vitamin 
C value by standing over night. Tomato 
juice that stands exposed to air for sev- 
eral days may lose as much as 40 per cent 
of its vitamin C. 

The study went pretty thoroughly into 
the problems of both tomato and orange 
juices. Workers at the Bureau of Home 
Economics conducted chemical analyses 
and feeding trials on four varieties of 
oranges from California and Florida, on 
the fresh pressed juice of tomatoes and 
on juice from a commercial brand of 
canned tomatoes. Chief finding was that 
orange juice contains from two to four 
times as much vitamin C as tomato juice. 
However, in seasons when tomato prices 
are much lower than orange prices, to- 
matoes may equal or surpass oranges in 
the amount of vitamin C protection they 
furnish per dollar spent. 





process is partly finished, and they are 
distributed evenly through the batch by 
the dasher movement. The dasher is of 
unique design. Its blades are pitched and 
spaced in the way that has been found by 
experimentation to be best for thorough 
mixing; and when the required overrun 
has been reached, by means of a clutch 
adjustment the action of the inner blade 
inay be suspended while the outer scrap- 
ing blade works the mixture toward the 
front. A device at the outlet empties the 
frozen mixture in a stream from the 
freezer into the container for hardening. 
By this method dipping is dispensed with 
and thereby shrinkage is reduced. The 
process is sanitary and time saving 
whether the dessert is emptied into bulk 
containers or into individual molds and 
packages. 

The freezer and hardening cabinet is a 
compact unit requiring about the same 
amount of floor space as the ordinary 
storage cabinet. The horizontal cylinder 
is easy to operate with all of the switches 
and controls so placed that they are ac- 
cessible and easy to manipulate. The 
hardening cabinet comes in sizes rang- 
ing from 20 to 60 gallons capacity. It 
rests flat on the floor and has smoothly 
joined seams and corners, leaving no 
crevices. Covers for the container wells 
are of hard rubber (Bakelite) to prevent 
sweating. The whole is constructed of 
stainless steel, or enamel, with full in- 
sulation. It is simple in design, attractive 
in appearance and easily cared for, all of 
which makes it well suited to the counter 
of the cafeteria or other service. 


Lunch Menus and Recipes 

Menus and Recipes for Lunches at 
School, a new bulletin by U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
246, Washington, D. C. 22pp. 

This small bulletin is a new edi- 
tion of material on the school lunch 
previously issued by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture in mimeographed form. It 
does not attempt to be a complete dis- 
cussion of the school lunch, but gives 
only menus and recipes in proportion 
for 50 children and 
nursery school groups of 25. It is an 


grade-school 


answer to the demand for suggestions 
for inexpensive dishes that can be easily 
prepared where equipment is neces- 
sarily limited. 

The pamphlet includes first, a discus- 
sion of the foods children need . . then 
takes up the school lunch, considering 
main dishes, sandwiches, milk, fruit and 
cookies, and then lists.the menus and 
recipes. From there, it goes into nurs- 
ery school meals, giving menus and 
recipes particularly adapted to this pur- 
pose. Lastly, it offers purchasing sug- 


gestions. 
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Operating A Cafeteria In a Private School 


By 


Elizabeth Watson Whiteley 


RIENDS Seminary is located on 

Stuyvesant Square at East 16th Street 
and Rutherford Place, New York City, 
on the very site of Peter Stuyvesant’s 
“Bowerie.” It is a private day school for 
boys and girls from kindergarten to col- 
lege, founded in 1786 by the Religious 
Society of Friends. The school is con- 
nected with the Friends Meeting House. 
Although the school is non-sectarian it 
has a personality peculiarly its own, a 
distinctive spirit and home-like environ- 
ment which has been built up from tra- 
ditions of simplicity, sincerity and dili- 
gence. With this background it is not 
difficult to understand the cordiality and 
cooperation one receives in creating home- 
like and attractive surroundings in which 
to serve the children their mid-day meal. 

The cafeteria is situated in the base- 
ment of the Meeting House with accom- 
modations to seat 120. It is equipped with 
a sound proof ceiling which is a great 
help to everyone at luncheon time. The 
atmosphere of the dining room has been 
made cheerful and educational by the use 
of travel posters, food charts, and art 
exhibits. The latter may be the work of 
the well-known artists who are 
school, or some of the 


one of 
alumni of the 
children’s own art work. 

The student body is made up of very 
interesting children whose parents are 
authors, actors, educators and many other 
professional people. Our children as a 
whole show definitely the modern train- 
ing in dietetics that has been wide spread 
in recent years by knowing how to select 
the correct foods from the great variety 
displayed on the counter. It is most inter- 
esting to note how fond the children are 
of fresh vegetables in comparison with 
reports and observations in other schools. 

The cafeteria and the school take pride 
in displaying an attractive counter where 
the children from the second grade up 
through the high school can make their 
own choice of foods. The children come 
down to lunch by: classes, starting with 
High School students, who 
about seventy. The 
third grade children come next, then 4th, 
Sth and 6th grades. In these 
there are approximately twenty children. 
The high school students are the last. 


the Junior 


number second and 


each of 


The faculty eat during any one of these 
periods. The length of the luncheon peri- 
to 20 minutes, with 10 
allow 


ods average 15 


between each period to 
each child ample time to eat and put his 
tray back before the next group comes 


in. The lunch periods begin at 11:35 and 
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minutes 


Cafeteria Director, Friends Seminary 
New York City 


end at 1 o'clock; during this time ap- 
proximately two hundred students are 
cared for. After the children have made 
their careful check of the 
trays is made by the dietitian 
the choice is balanced in every way. Then, 
before the child is allowed to leave, his 
tray is checked again by the school nurse 
to determine how much of the lunch has 
been eaten. Most of the children are on 
normal diets but there is an in- 
dividual requirement or special diet re- 
quested it is carefully attended to. 

The 
which makes 
the faculty member in keeping order, The 
lower classes up through the sixth grade 


selection a 
to see if 


when 


children sit in groups of six 


for congeniality and aids 


are supervised, while eating, by a faculty 
member. The Junior and Senior high 
school students are on their own accord- 
ing to their student council laws. This 
plan works out very satisfactorily in 
keeping order and a systematic cafeteria. 
A chart 
the amount on the child’s tray which is 
later punched on his ticket. Cashiering 
two people but 
and 


for each class is used to check 


was formerly done by 
this system we find 
it is easily handled by one person. Tickets 
at the rate of $10.00 for 20 
regular luncheons (or $.50 each). A 
$6.00 ticket is available to those who wish 
to select their own lunches. However, it 
is advised that the children in the pri- 
mary classes take the regular hot lunch- 
eon. Lunches brought from home may 
be supplemented with a hot course if 


more efficient 


are sold 


desired. 

The a la carte menu is quite varied 
and gives ample chance for a choice of 
anything from a salad, muffin and _ but- 
ter, and milk to a regular balanced meal. 
The 50c regular lunch includes a choice 
of soup, cocoa or milk, meat, potato, one 
fresh vegetable, a raw vegetable salad 
(required), bread and butter and a choice 
of desserts. About 60 of the 200 students 
take the regular lunch each day. For those 
take the regular lunch we 
four kinds of 
and 


who do not 
offer for their 
sandwiches, three 
a large variety of desserts, which include 


selection 
salads, an entree 
simple custards, fresh and stewed fruits, 
No candy or 
commercial The 
children are privileged to have their sand- 


ice cream and a pastry. 


beverages are served. 
wiches toasted on the sandwich grill free 
of charge. All salads are made up with- 
out the addition of dressings so one may 
choose his own from a variety served, 
such as French, Russian, and plain mayon- 
naise. If a person wishes to substitute a 


salad for two vegetables or the entree for 
the meat on the regular luncheon, he is 
allowed to do so. All types of bread are 
offered to the children, the favorite of 
which is a whole wheat cinnamon raisin 
bread. The menu always includes a hot 
bread for the older groups. On account 
oi catering to a select young group, the 
choice of meats is limited to beef, lamb, 


Veal or 
to the chil- 


poultry and fresh fish, pork 


products are never served 
dren, Only 
is used. Raw materials are carefully se- 


the highest grade of goods 
lected and any merchandise which is de- 
livered in an unsanitary manner is cause 
for cancellation of future orders 

We 
counter and carrying out 
foods on the 


found that by decorating the 


various color 
holiday s 


the chil- 


schemes in the 
helps to hold the attention of 
Many birthday parties are held at 
Parents are cordially in- 
chil 


dren. 
time. 
take 
dren at any time. 

The meals are planned a week in ad- 
form 


luncheon 


vited to luncheon with their 


this of course is in basic 


vance ; 
subject to variation, depending on food 


prices, left-overs, and weather conditions. 
The entire menu is prepared, cooked and 
served in our kitchen, by a staff of five 
dietitian. Our 
most in that the 
work of the 


willing to co- 


people besides the cafe- 


is different from 


staff do the 


teria 
same entire 
cafteria. They are most 
operate when extra occasions arise, which 
are often. The different classes have teas 
periodically when special service and 
fancy catering is required. During regu- 
lar faculty meetings afternoon tea and 
cakes are served. There are also several 
large dinners for the Religious Society 
of Friends to provide for, During the 
Easter holidays they hold their Yearly 
Meeting in the school and we serve about 
twenty-five hundred during their five day 
meeting, 

As there is no one provided for dis- 
pensing the goods from the stock room a 
plan has been devised so that an accurate 
check can be had on the inventory at 
all times. 

A summary of our cafeteria working 
code is as follows: 

1. Good Food, 


served as at home. 


prepared, cooked and 
Cleanliness. 

Attractive, comfortable surroundings 
Reasonable Prices. 

Prompt and courteous service. 
Hospitality. 

workers 


Harmony among the 




















The cafeteria is open every afternoon 
from 2 to 4, which is the regular play- 
ground period, for those who wish to 
buy fruit, cookies, milk and sandwiches. 
When the skating season is on the cafe- 
teria serves hot chocolate and toasted 
sandwiches to the children during this 
period, The faculty are privileged at 
any time to have a cup of coffee or tea. 

In view of the fact that educators have 
come to realize that sound physical health 
is essential to full mental and moral de- 
velopment and for effective living, the 
school cafeteria has become a very im- 
portant factor in the life of the school. 
Science has told us in recent years that 
children must have the right kind of 
food, must eat at the right time and in 
the proper quantities. The serving of 
warm nourishing foods at noon to chil- 
dren has increased their mental efficiency 
and lessened fatigue. All of this will 
result in much better citizens. The school 
cafeteria is not merely a big business 
organization but an educational one which 








has an excellent opportunity to assist in 
teaching a child better health measures 
by trying to develop on his part discrim- 
ination in the selection of foods. 

It has been shown that the food stands 
for something much more than mere satis- 
faction to the eye and appetite. It repre- 
sents an ideal in food selection, with 
special emphasis on vitamin values, pre- 
paration, cleanliness, and in sanitary sur- 
roundings. This food has been planned 
with an understanding of the needs of 
the particular group to be served, is well 
prepared, attractively presented, appeal- 
ing to the eye, and yields a good return 
in energy and health, thus implanting in 
the child’s mind a liking for good food. 
In short the child becomes food con- 
scious from the viewpoint of health. 

The private school cafeteria as a 
whole then, serves as an educational and 
social factor, cultivating between teachers 
and children and among the children 
themselves a spirit of friendliness, court- 
esy and democracy. 





wer Reviews 


International Recipes for Popular Serv- 
ice, by the staff of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. Hospitality Guild, Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 1936. 52 pp. 50c. 

This little booklet is one of the series 
of “Little Gold Business Books” published 
by the Hospitality Guild and contains 
recipes from around the world, collected 
for the Companion by a number of dif- 
ferent people. 

First of all comes England ... famous 
for its afternoon tea Included are a 
variety of dishes that may te served with 
tea, such as Lemon Cheese Cakes, Crum- 
pets, King Henry's Shoe Strings, York- 
shire Tea Cakes and Sandwiches, as well 
as Devonshire Cream, which may be 
served in many delectable ways. 

Scotland is next, with recipes dating 
as far back as the Fourteenth Century, 
including Cock-a-Leekie Soup, Oat Cake, 
Scottish Short Bread, ete. 

Scandinavia is represented mainly by 
several native fish and dairy dishes, as 
well as hot breads and Danish pastry. 

Russia, with its Borscht, Potato Cakes, 
Watrouskies, etc.; and Austria, with its 
strudel, poultry and egg dishes, etc., 
offer interesting foods with foreign flavor. 

France, famous for its distinctive cook- 
ing, is represented with a number of de- 
‘soup to nuts.” 


‘ 


licious dishes from 

Spain, Portugal, Mexico, Italy, Turkey, 
India and China, each with their own 
particular delicacies, all claim attention 
in this booklet, which is worth adding to 
your collection of “foreign” cook books. 

New England Cook Book; Pennsylvania 
Dutch Cook Book; Western Cook Book; 
Southern Cook Book; The Chinese Cook 
Book; ’Round the World Cook Book; 
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and The Cookie Book. All small book- 
lets published by the Culinary Arts Press, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 1936. 15c¢ per 
copy (with the exception of the ’Round 
the World Cook Book, which is 25c). 

These cook books are intelligently com- 
piled and presented, and full of unique 
and interesting recipes. They are inex- 
pensive, handy and very practical. Each 
book contains characteristic dishes indi- 
cated by its title. 

The art work in each pamphlet is de- 
lightful, as well as the introductions and 
editorial comments, making them inter- 
esting reading in addition to being of 
distinct practical value. 

Alice Bradley Menu-Cook-Books in 4 
volumes (Jan.-Mar.) ; (Apr.-June) ; 
(July - Sept.); (Oct. - Dec.) Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1937. $1.50 each volume. 

Miss Bradley, principal of Miss Farm- 
er’s School of Cookery, Inc., of Boston, is 
one of the best known food experts in the 
country. She has compiled these four 
volumes of Menu-Cook-Books, which in- 
clude menus for the months of the year, 
arranged by weeks and days of the week, 
and accompanied by marketing lists show- 
ing what to buy and how much, for the 
family of three to five people, and recipes 
for the dishes suggested in each menu. 
There are, in addition, special holiday 
menus for each month. 

These books are of distinct value to the 
new and experienced homemaker, teacher, 
or business woman. The menus have 
originality and dietetic balance, as well as 
suitability to season. There is introduc- 
tory material giving a few general rules 
and describing the equipment needed. 
There is also a handy index in each vol- 
ume, which enables the reader to find the 
recipe for any particular dish, regardless 
of its position in the menus. 





Each volume is bound with a conve- 
nient spiral fastening and the covers are 
all made of washable material. The 
group makes a decidedly attractive and 
useful set of books. 

Book of 52 Popular Soups, by J. H. 
Breland. Hospitality Guild, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 1936. 29 pp. 50c. 

Another excellent little handbook of 
many kinds of soups, classified under two 
headings—those made with white or 
brown meat stock base, and those made 
without meat, namely, thick, strained 
soups such as cream soups, vegetable 
purees, gumbos, etc. and unstrained 
soups such as chowders, bisques, ete. 
Quality recipes are given. 

Digestion and Health, by Walter B. 
Cannon. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc, 
New York. 1936. $2.00. 

The author, internationally known for 
his scientific investigations in bodily ac- 
tivities, presents in this small volume a 
modified arrangement of his lectures giv- 
en at the centenary celebration of the an- 
nual Beaumont lectures in Detroit 

It is an account of observations made 
over a period of years in the Department 
of Physiology at Harvard Medical 
School, and other researches, in which the 
X-ray “offered the opportunity for every 
doctor to be a William Beaumont and his 
patient to be an Alexis St. Martin”. In- 
cluded are the ways the emotions affect 
the digestive processes; what has been 
learned of the nature of hunger and 
thirst; taking of fluids at meal time; and 
many other factors regarding the inter- 
dependence of bodily welfare and the 
proper use of food. 

These facts should be the concern of 
every one and the simple, pleasant style 
in which they are written makes them in- 
teresting reading for all, professional and 
non-professional. 


LG, 


New Pamphlets and Exhibits 


A new educational exhibit entitled “Ed- 
ucational Exhibit Correlating Fashion 
Trends and Modern Sewing Methods” is 
available from the Spool Cotton Company 
and will interest clothing instructors and 
specialists who want to stress the prac- 
tical side of fashions and the fashion side 
of sewing. The exhibit consists of actual 
samples made up to show sewing tech- 
nique appropriate for fabrics and silhou- 
ettes in current use; drawings and de- 
scriptions of sewing techniques; and 
fashion sketches typical of the current 
season, showing how specific sewing prin- 
ciples are applicable to the latest com- 
mercial patterns. 10 cents per copy. 

A new recipe booklet has been com- 
piled under the supervision of the Home 
Service Director of Servel, Inc., Jane T. 
Wagner. A feature of this attractive 
booklet is the glossary of food terms 
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Baking-Powder Taste? 
*% Not with ROYAL 


Only 1¢ worth of Royal for 
2 delicious layers of White Cake 


worth of Royal, as you know, plays 
a large part in assuring even tex- 


Jot down for your class the costs of 
the principal ingredients needed 
for two layers of white cake. Then 
point out the trifling cost of the 
Royal Baking Powder—actually 
only 1¢ worth! Yet—this penny’s 


ture, tenderness and fine flavor. 
When the best costs so little, isn’t 
it foolish to skimp along with a 
doubtful brand of baking powder? 








by andard Brands Incorporated 
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ROYAL is the only nationally 
distributed baking powder that 


is made with a pure fruit 
product—Cream of Tartar— 
derived from luscious, juice- 
heavy grapes. 











Cream of Tartar — that 
pure grape product in 
Royal,insures delicious 
flavor every time 


N your next class lesson on cake, be 

sure to include this important warn- 
ing: A cake may have prize-winning 
texture—and a crust that is perfectly 
baked ... but if you can taste the baking 
powder, that cake is a failure. 

And it’s so easy to avoid this disap- 
pointment. With a fine Cream of Tartar 
baking powder— Royal—you can insure 
delicious flavor every time. 

Cream of Tartar is a pure grape prod- 
uct—imported from southern France 
where the choicest grapes are grown. 

This pure fruit product in Royal un- 
failingly gives perfect flavor to every- 
thing you bake. A finer, more even 
texture, too, that holds in moisture . . . 
keeps cake fresh for days. | 
Remember—next time you need baking 
powder—that Royal is the only nationally 
known baking -powder that is made with a 
pure fruit product. Yet it costs very little 
—only l¢ for an average baking. 

Insure success in your classroom demon- 
strations by always using Royal. And 
impress on your pupils that this pure, de- 
pendable Cream of Tartar baking powder is 
essential for fine home baking. 





| ROYAL BAKING: POWDER, Product of Standard Brands 
Incorporated, 691 Washington Street, New York, Dept 
Royal Cook Books for class use. 


Please send free. 
Name 
Addre SS 
City 


School 





FREE ...ROYAL 
COOK BOOK 


Beautifully illus- 
trated. Basi¢ recipes, 
rules for fine cakemak- 
ing, hints on handling 
doughs and batters, 
and other valuable 
helps for teachers, 
Mail coupon, 


601. 
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for 


that teachers may find useful stu- 
dents unaccustomed to food _ terminol- 
ogy. There is also a rather unusual index 


for each section in the form of a black 
band on the right hand side of each sec- 
tion carrying the name of that section. 
One section of the booklet is given over 
to suggestions for Special Occasion meals 
and how to make them festive. Another 
practical touch is the list of how-to-use 
hints at the beginning of each section, 
what to serve with recipes given in that 
section, interesting variations, even table- 
setting suggestions and such. There is 
also, of course, information on the care 
of the refrigerator. Teachers and insti- 


tutional people as well as those whose 
professional interests are in their own 
homes can find usable ideas between its 
covers and the chatty remarks scattered 
throughout the pages of the little booklet 
add a friendly note that is charming. 


“Lord Kelvin—Master of Heat and 
Cold,” published by the Temperature Re- 
search Foundation of Kelvinator Corpo- 
ration, New York, is an interesting ac- 
count of William Thompson, Lord Kelvin, 
and his work in the field of science. It 
was due to his discoveries and his prac- 
tical business that the science of 
thermodynamics was developed. 


sense 








The ‘Manual of Cakes,” one 
of the 13 authoritative book- 
lets which comprise the 
Manual of Cookery, contains 
a wealth of ideas on the art of 
baking perfect cakes and 
cookies. 

This 13-page booklet, written 
in a style suitable for use as 
a textbook in cookery classes, 
gives a number of tested re- 
cipes for delicious, wholesome 
cakes and cookies. In addition 
it covers in detail many of 
the elements which make for 
successful baking, such as 
the importance of careful 
measurements and good in- 
gredients; proper mixing pro- 
cedure; types of baking pow- 


Address your request to: 


Taking the guesswork out of Cake and Cookie Baking 





Fy = i ae 
ERASE StS 


ders and shortenings; care of cakes after baking; cake judging. 

A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets will be mailed free 
to any Home Economics teacher. You may also have a sufficient number 
of booklets for each member of your Cookery Classes upon return of the 
order blank which accompanies the free set you request. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-137 


IVORYDALE, OHIO 








Other Manual of Cookery booklets: Frying Facts; Perfect Pies; 
Quick Breads; Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confec- 
tions; Cheese and Eggs; Yeast Breads; School Lunches; Fish and 
Meat Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Accessories. 
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Building a Book Shelf 
With New and Old Books 


The Wanderer’s Circle, by Cornelia 
Stratton Parker (Houghton Mifflin & 
Company, $3.50) is a book full of home 
economics corollaries because it over- 
flows with pertinent personal experiences 
in the art of living with a family in a 
home. Mrs. Parker estimates the good 
things of life for a woman as first a 
husband, next children, and third a 
career. She writes this book in an old 
smithy on her mountain farm near Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. In it she reviews her 
life, her California childhood, her college 
days at Berkeley, her marriage, her chil- 
dren, the loss of her husband, her writing 
An American Idyll, her surprise at find- 
ing she can make her thousands in New 
York as a writer and as a lecturer in- 
stead of clinging to her salary of $600 
at the University of California. Then 
come her studies of factory life, the edu- 
cation of her children abroad, her re- 
turn to America, the difficulty she and 
the children had in adapting themselves to 
cold-hearted Cambridge, her summer 
working in New York City, her buying a 
farm, her son’s marriage, her paying 
guests. It is a fascinating life and you 
feel she is talking to you all the time. 
You wish sometimes she did not have so 
many cliche exclamations, but her advice 
on family life, on lecturing, on writing 
books and on travel are all pure gold as 
well as the essence of kindly common 
sense. No home economics teachers can 
read the book without having waves of 
joy invade her being at the thought that 
she perhaps may do the same work as 
Mrs. Parker. She, too, may intimately 
know working men and women; she too 
may lecture and write; should do so if 
she is worth her salt and Mrs. Parker’s 
book can supply many a lesson in charm. 
You may wonder why so many marriage 
proposals, so much adventure and ro- 
mance come into her life and the book 
will convince you it is because she has 
a rare personality and is ready to greet 
the unseen with a cheer. 


Harry 
Scheff 


cover blurbs about 
Vanderbilt, Fritzi 
and Ziegfeld give the impression that 
Mary Doyle’s Life Was Like That 
(Houghton Mifflin and Company, $2.75). 
is going to be another King Lehr. It 
isn’t, but for half its contents it has the 
same quality that Mrs. Parker possesses, 
that of being pleased with life and enjoy- 
ing its opportunities to the full. Mary 
Doyle is an Irish girl from pre-negro 
Harlem who watched life as a working 
girl for the American Tobacco Company, 
then sales girl at the news counter of the 
Waldorf and the Plaza hotels in New 
York City, then as an actress who dis- 
covered in time that she had no consum- 


book 
Alfred 


The 


Lehr, 
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ing dramatic fire, and finally as star re- 
porter on the New York World. The 
man who hires and fires at Filenes once 
told us that their most successful sales 
women were those who had not succeeded 
in some other line of business. They 
liked to hire especially girls who had 
been trained to teach, but had not made 
a success of it. They would have been 
glad to hire Mary Doyle, the girl who 
was an unsuccessful actress, and who 
became such a_ successful reporter. 
Strange to say the book begins to fall 
flat when Miss Doyle starts telling us her 
reporter experiences. It is like dropping 
from a Noel Coward play into an old 
fashfoned detective melodrama. After 
Miss Doyle has given us all the charm 
of her characterizations we wonder why 
she tries to entertain us with mere plot. 
For the home economics student the book 
gives the same incentive to writing as 
Mrs. Parker’s very personal biography. If 
you have lived anywhere besides in a rut 
it is your business to tell the world 
about it. And better than that, the more 
trades you have followed the greater 
artist you will be in the last. Failure in 
youth is often an unconscious blessing. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s Raw Ma- 
terial, (Harcourt Brace and Company, 
$2.50) is now over ten years old but to 
writers it is still a bedside book and one 
that ever overflows with helpful sugges- 
tions. Her theory of writing is to take 
a friend, a relatives, an episode or an 
idea and weave it into fiction. Here 
however she gives us stark, but amiable 
reality. No fiction at all. Raw material 
as she sees it in France, in the Middle 
West, in Vermont, three places that ap- 
pear more or less in all her stories, for 
they were formative elements in her life. 
Any woman will read the story “What 
Goes Up,” with exultation, for it shows 
that women can live together happily and 
cooperatively and the greater the stress, 
the greater the cooperation. In “Ideas 
of Monsieur Brodard” you have a charm- 
ing sketch of the possibility of teaching 
good manners to young girls, tho’ that is 
far from being the main idea of the 
story. It is the most tragic of the book. 
In “God’s Country” you see living in 
America as opposed to living in Europe 
and the latter seems to win with its 
well trained servants. Mrs. Fisher’s pen 
is both truthful and entertaining when 
she talks about her relatives for they are 
all “sports” or departures from the New 
England type. It is a book to read aloud 
in Home Economics club meetings if you 
can get the right person to make the com- 
ments. It is also a book to make you 
yourself want to write. That is why Mrs. 
Fisher's daughter, Sally, used it for a 
reference book in English courses for 
freshmen at the University of Vermont. 
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Good Housekeeping 


An outstanding administrator who has 
supported a program of home economics 
in his high school over a period of years 
recently made this comment to a super- 
visor, “Why are home economics teachers 
such poor housekeepers? 

In the 
notices window 


home economics rooms one 
shades at various and 
crooked angles; sewing boxes helter skel- 
ter; a desk disorderly with papers, pins, 
tape measures; unused fruit jars on win- 
dow sills; soiled dish cloths, uncleaned 


sinks and dusty stove. While it seems 


highly desirable to have pupils copy our 
home economics teacher's dress and man- 
ners, heaven forbid that they copy her 
housekeeping! Is housekeeping no long- 
er a part of home economics training ?” 
This is an oft repeated criticism. It is 
often just and well deserved. What can 
we do about it? Would a housekeeping 
unit called “Putting Order Into Living” 
to be used early in the year help teacher 
and pupils alike to make a determined ef- 
fort to develop and maintain good habits 

of housekeeping? 
—From Georgia Vocational Home 

Economics Bulletin 


MAKE CA EAM OF WHEAT 
an SYdeal Cereal Food 


REAM of Wheat is essentially the endosperm of the hard 


* Easy and Rapid Digesti 
bility—C ream of Wheatis 
rapidly digested, making its 
food elements available in a 
relatively short period of time 


+ Nutrient Value—Each 
ounce of Cream of Wheat 
yields 115 calories. 


Readily Available Energy 

—Cream of Wheat leaves 
the stomach in two hours. 
Hence, digestion is prompt, - 
and absorption quickly follows. ash, 0.76 O- 

Palatabdility—Its creamy 

consistency and appealing 
taste prove tempting to young 
and old alike. 


Purity—Because Cream of 

Wheat is heat treated in 
its manufacture and cooked 
just prior to being served, it 
is free from contamination in 
the package, or upon being 
served, 


Economy—C ream of Wheat 
is an economical cereal. 
The triple-sealed package 
makes 52 servings, at a cost 
of less than one-half cent each. 





vides an abundance 


wheat berry. This is purified and treated with a high 
degree of heat, destroying all organic life which might later 


produce deterioration in the cereal. + *« + Cream of Wheat pro- 


of essential food elements. Average 


analyses show: protein, 11.8%; fat, 2.4%; carbohydrate, 72.59%; 
The ash consists of alkaline-forming elements 
which aid in the disposal of acid end products of metabolism. 
+ « « This composition, together with the 6 features enumerated, 
merits preference for Cream of Wheat. It deserves being the 
preferred cereal for infant and child feeding, and fills a well- 


defined need in the diet of adults. 


An interesting brochure, “The Role of Carbo- 
hydrate Digestion and Metabolism in the Body 
Economy” on request. Piease address The Cream 


of Wheat Corporation, Depl. PHE 137. 


THE CREAM OF WHEAT CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


U.S.A. 

















Do You Know— 


Mince Pies Once Caused Religious 
Quarrels? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


“Come guard this night the Christmas-pie, 
That the thiefe, though ne’r so slie, 
With his flesh hooks don’t come nie 

To catch it: 


“From him, who all alone sits there, 
Having his eyes still in his eare, 
And a deale of nightly feare 

To watch i 


wrote Herrick of the old custom of 
appointing a night guard to watch the 
holiday pies lest some marauder snatch 
them away. The Christmas pie of Her- 
rick’s day which, we are told, fairly burst 
with “neats’ tongues, chicken, eggs, rai- 
sins, orange and lemon peel, sugar and 
various spices,’ was the ancestor of the 
mince pie of our own time. Today mince 
pie is so popular we find it difficult to 
realize that once it was attacked by the 
clergy and bitterly inveighed against by 
the church as “an hodge-podge of super- 
stition, Popery, the Devil and all his 
works.” 

Perhaps one reason for the denounce- 








Youll be 


to know... 


The starch in Ralston is completely gelatinized 


The Hot Whole 
Wheat Cereal 
Enriched with 
Extra Vitamin B 


after five minutes’ cooking over an open flame. 
This ease of preparation makes Ralston doubly 


desirable since so many nutritionists prefer a 


hot whole wheat cereal, double-rich in vitamin 


B. Ralston is 


A WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL... 


with only the coarsest bran removed... provid- 


ing an abundance of the body-building, 


energy-producing elements that come from 


choice whole wheat. 


« DOUBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B.. 


pure wheat germ is added to Ralston to make 


it 2% times richer in vitamin B than natural 


whole wheat. 


* PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL 


... tastes so good that the whole family likes 


it—and each generous serving costs less than 


one cent. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Department PHE, 1784 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 


Use Coupon For 
Free Research 
Laboratory Report 


Name 


Address 


Without obligation, please send me your Research 
Laboratory Report on Ralston Wheat Cereal. 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 








ment of “minc’d pyes” was because of 
their reputed religious significance. The 
coffin, as the crust commonly was called, 
was baked long, like the Christ Child’s 
cradle, while the condiments which flav- 
ored the filling, recalled the gifts of 
spices the Wise Men brought to the 
Holy Babe. The subject of mince pies 
finally caused such a commotion that an 
effort was made to bar the clergy from 
enjoying such unholy fare. The chaplains 
of noblemen, reasoning that what was 
food for the flock should be food for the 
shepherd, protested violently against such 
an outrage. At last, the famous Bicker- 
staff, unable to endure the 
longer, rose up in defense of “minc’d 
pye” and declared the clergy’s right to it. 


situation 


“The Christmas pye,” complained the 
parson, “is in its own nature a kind of 
consecrated cake, and a badge of dis- 
tinction, and yet ’tis often forbidden to 
the Druid of the family. Strange! that 
a sirloin of beef, whether boiled or 
roasted, when, entire, is exposed to his 
utmost depredations and incisions; but if 
minced into small pieces and tossed up 
with plums and sugar, changes its prop- 
erty and forsooth is meat for his master.” 

Perhaps Bickerstaff’s impassioned plea 
had some effect, because gradually all 
prejudice against this favorite Christmas 
pastry seemed to disappear. Traditions 
began to grow up as to why mince pie 
should be eaten! In Shropshire and else- 
where it was commonly said that, since 
the twelve nights between Christmas and 
Epiphany are “an image of the year,” 
a person will enjoy one happy month 
during the next twelve, for every mince 
pie eaten at a neighbors’ during the 
period, Consequently, the hospitable cus- 
tom arose in many parts of England, of 
offering a mince pie and a glass of wine 
to every guest of the twelve days. 

“Minc’d pyes” of seventeenth century 
England possessed many tasty ingredients 
foreign to pies of twentieth century 
America. The following early recipe gives 
an excellent idea of how the famous 
Christmas pie of our ancestors finally 


developed into the favorite dessert of 


our holiday feasts: 
“To Make Minced Pyes 


“Take of Beef suet 2 pounds, Lean 
beef, tripe or tongue, one pound, chop 
it small, and sift it through a sieve: then 
add currants, well washed, picked and 
dryed, 2 pounds, the juice of 3 and the 
peele of 2 lemons grated fine; of mace, 
cinnamon, cloves and nutmegs, pounded 
fine and sifted, one ounce; a pound of 
fine powdered sugar, half a pint of sack, 
pippins shredded 
small; mix all together, and put into an 


four or five winter 


earthen pan for use. Add your sweet- 
meats when you make them.” 
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Leathercraft Projects 
(Continued from page 11) 

as a new project is being introduced, is 

one of the very best ways of creating en- 

thusiasm and interest. 

There should be a display of leather 
patterns and designs and it is also sug- 
gested that as much inspirational material 
be shown as it is possible to collect. In 
almost every class there are certain to 
be some talented students who will wish 
to work out original designs. However, 
until the working pattern has been decid- 
ed upon, measurements can not be taken 
for the amount of leather needed. 

While the leather is being ordered, de- 
signs can be found or made, to fit the 
pattern selected. If one has decided to 
make his own pattern the procedure 
should be somewhat as follows: 

1. Make a rough sketch of the pattern. 

2. Decide on exact size, and make a 

working drawing of pattern, being 
very accurate as to measurement. It 
the article is to be laced, remember to 
make allowances for this—about % to 
1% inch margin extra will be needed. 
Cut the pattern out of paper and fold 
to resemble the desired article. This 
will show up any discrepancies, and 
you can then make the desired alter- 
ations and obtain a perfectly matched 
working pattern. 

3. Mark off, lightly, the margin that 


will be used for the lacing stitch and 
decide on the space where the design 
is to be placed—if the article is to be 
decorated. This will determine the 
shape and type of design it is best to 
find or plan. It is a good idea to 
make several drawings of this space, 
and to try filling it in with various 
designs, until one is found or worked 
out, that appropriate from 
every standpoint. 

The more simple the design is kept 


seems 


the more effective will be the finished 
work. Straight line designs are better 
for beginners in tooling to use, until 
they become somewhat familiar with 
holding and manipulating the model- 
No great skill is really nec- 
essary to make satisfactory designs, 
but great care and accuracy are es- 
sential; and the finished design pat- 
tern should be as perfect as possible. 
. As soon as the design is perfected, 
transter it to the working pattern. 
Fairly heavy paper, such as brown 


ing tool. 


wrapping paper, is most satisfactory 
for pattern making. If several stu- 
dents are to use the same pattern, it 
should be cut from thin cardboard, as 
this will be more durable. 


Some instructors feel that it is best to 
make a very simple first project where 
teaching 


no decoration will be needed, 


only the pattern making, assembling of 





CHOCOLATE CAKE 
A TESTED RECIPE 


2 cups pastry flour 

1 teaspoon Arm & 
Hammer or Cow 
Brand Baking Soda 1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 


\{ teaspoon salt 
4 cup butter or other 
shortening 


2 squares (2 ounces) 
unsweetened 
chocolate 

1 cup sour milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


parts, accurate punching and the lacing 
stitches. A small change purse or key 
case will serve nicely for this project, and 
can be both inexpensive and attractive, 
and may include the use of the snap fas- 
tener device and perhaps that of the eye- 
let setter. (Directions for using these 
come with the machines.) Scrap leather 
suitable for making such articles can be 
purchased very cheaply, by the pound, 
from leather companies. One really needs 
to have some practice using the punch, if 
the holes are to be well spaced and kept 
Also, 


the same holds true with lacing—it is 


in uniform distance from the edge. 


advisable to either make a very simple 
article first or to practice even plain 
lacing before it is applied to a more im- 
portant article. After doing a few inches 
of edge lacing, one will learn just how 
much to pull the lacing and how to hold 
the work, so all the lacing will be placed 
at exactly the same slant. I suggest that 
the teacher prepare in advance, a chart 
showing plain lacing done with calfskin, 
goat, and the wide Florentine lacing; also 
a sample of button-hole lacing done with 
goatskin. Otherwise, students have noth- 
ing to compare their first work with and 
no goal to aim toward, thus they may be 
satisfied with results that are not their 
best. 

place the 


hard 


To transfer the pattern, 


leather—finished side down—on a 


. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three times with 
Baking Soda and salt. 

. Cream the butter until light and lemon colored. 
Add sugar gradually, beating after each addition. 

. Slowly add the eggs which have been beaten 
until they are almost as stiff as whipped cream. 

. Gradually add the chocolate which has been 
melted and cooled. 

. Stir the vanilla into the milk. Alternately add 
the dry ingredients and the liquid, a small 
amount at a time, beating until smooth after 
each addition. 

6. Turn into a greased loaf pan. Bake. 

7. Frost with Soft Chocolate Icing. 

Amount: 8x8” pan. Temperature: 
Time: 60 minutes 


325° F. 


Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand Baking Soda are identical 
— 2 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 


Please send me Free Copy of Cook Book 


—with 
sweet 
milk. 


“Good 
Things To Eat,” also a set of Colored Bird Cards 
in a measuring cup and ee ee 
fill to required level 


4 


This is a perfect liquid to use in place of natural sour milk or buttermilk with 14 teaspoon City 
of Baking Soda in any Baking Soda recipe. *White vinegar makes a whiter product 


Street 


__. State 


(Please print name and address) 


~ P-38 
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YOUR 

PUPILS 
WILL sf, 
ENJOY 


class room demonstrations based on material taken 
fiom 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 








—The Way to a Man's Heart— 
compiled by Mrs. Simon Kander 
The 3000 recipes tested in a home kitchen offer 
brand new and unusual dishes, in addition to 
the old favorites, for every course in the Menu 
As a supplement to the regular laboratory manual, 


Settlement Cook Book is unexcelled, It should 
Economics Teacher. 


Thumb-cut 


$2.50 


BOOK CO. 
Wis. 


The 
be Home 


oil-cloth 


on the desk of every 


sound in white washable 
index 
At your Dealer or send check or 


money order direct. Price— 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK 
715 N. Van Buren St. Milwaukee, 








SCHOOL LUNCH 


its Organization and Management 
in Philadelphia 


Covers the problems of managing school cafeterias. 


THE 


Revised Edition, 1930. 252 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. Price $4.00. 
INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized recipes for large quantity cooking in 
Colleges, Cafeterias, or Hospitals. 
Fifth Edition, 1929. Price $3.00. 
5% discount when cash 
accompanies order. 


EMMA SMEDLEY 
Author & Publisher 
Front St. 


Schools, 


Six E. Media, Penna. 














PROFESSIONAL 
COURSES 
COMMUNITY 
FOOD SERVICE 
CATERING 


Planning, 
in Tea 


The SCHOOL of 


DOMESTIC ARTS 
and SCIENCE 





Every phase covered thoroughly. Accounting, 
pevanistag, Cooking, Buying, Apprenticeship 
Room. iploma and short courses. 


HOMEMAKING 


Clever management through short-cut methods. Table 
Service, Cooking, Menus, Management, Sewing, Prac- 
tice Apartment, Nursery School experience. Dormitory. 
Mary Koll Heiner, Director, Write for Cataleg P. 
350 BELDEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








very efficient material.” 


HOME ECONOMICS 


“Up-to-date and 
—PRACTICAL 


THE SCHOOL 
CAFETERIA 


By Mary de Garmo Bryan 


This ‘‘veritable gold mine of information’ 
covers both theory and practice in cafe- 
teria organization, equipment and oper- 
ation; menus; food purchasing. A _ fea- 
ture is the Table of Food Specifications 
covering 372 pages. 


726 pages, $3.50. 
F. S. CROFTS G CO., New York 




















smooth surface. Lay the cardboard or 
paper pattern on the wrong side of the 
Arrange it as economically as 
around it 


leather. 
possible and trace carefully 
with an ordinary lead pencil—should this 
not show clearly perhaps a pencil with 
yellow or red lead will be more satisfac- 
In case a paper pattern is being 


tory. 
used, it is best to have a metal edged 
ruler for making all straight lines. Un- 


less the pattern is large, if one is careful, 
the work can be held firmly without the 
aid of thumb tacks. However, in case 
these are used at the corners, the marks 
are not likely to show after the lacing is 
done. 

Many authorities recommend the use of 
a sharp knife, metal rule and cutting 
board for cutting the leather after the 
pattern has been traced, but personally, I 
have always found that students will do 
this much better by simply using a pair 
of very sharp shears and carefully fol- 
lowing the pencil mark. They are afraid 
to use a knife, as they are not as accus- 
tomed to that for cutting as they are to 
shears, and seldom use pressure enough 
to cut through the leather with a single 
stroke, so the result is a rather haggled 
edge, especially where there might be a 
curved edge line. 

As soon as the leather is cut to pattern 
There are 
tooling, 


it is ready to be decorated. 
many methods of decorating; 
background stamping, repoussé, carving, 
incising, inlay, stenciling and block print- 
ing are perhaps the most commonly used. 
Directions for these different methods 
may be obtained with little difficulty. 

If the article is to be lined, spread a 
thin layer of rubber cement on the un- 
finished side of the leather, using a dull 
edged knife. Carefully place this ce- 
mented side against the wrong side of the 
lining leather and working from the cen- 
ter of the piece, press lightly with the 
Care must 
and 


fingers until perfectly smooth. 
be taken that wrinkles 

that all parts of the leather are securely 
cemented together. Some workers always 
put the rubber the lining 
leather; however, I do not find this meth- 


no remain 


cement on 


od as satisfactory as the one described 
above, since lining leather is usually thin- 


ner than the outer leather, it wrinkles 
easier when cemented and the wrinkles 
seem more difficult to remove. Also, I 


never cut the lining leather to pattern, as 
from experience, I have found it better 
to trim off, with a sharp pair of shears, 
any-extra lining that may protrude after 
the cementing is done. 

The article is now ready to be assem- 
bled. For example: if making a simple 
coin purse, as in Figure 1, spread a tiny 
line of rubber cement along the edges 
from A to C and from B to D. Fold line 
C D to meet A B—as in figure 2, and 
this will form the pocket of the purse 
Press the edges firmly together and pro- 
ceed to punch the holes for the lacing. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Even a beginner can do this very easily 
without first marking where the holes 
will come, providing the following method 
is used. Punch holes as shown in Figure 
3, (generally the lacing holes are punched 
about 3/16” from edge of the article.) 
After holes are punched at these corners, 
it is a simple procedure to continue with 
a gauge punch adjusted to the desired 
spacing 


Noonan 


Figure 4, plain lacing 
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Figure 5, buttonhole lacing 
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Figure 6, Corner lacing 


Should one be making a very large 
purse instead of a coin purse, it might be 
advisable to run a soft cord through the 
holes at A and B and tie the pieces to- 
gether, especially if a gusset were to be 
used at the sides of the purse, then there 
would be no possibility of the leather 
slipping apart and the holes not meeting 
properly when laced. Many workers pre- 
fer to plan on the working pattern ex- 
actly where each hole will be punched and 
where the snap fasteners will come. Then 
they transfer these markings on to the 


leather. In this case, all pieces of leather 
will be punched separately after being 
lined. I find this method more difficult 


in most cases, even for beginners, as they 
often get the wrong holes laced together, 
even when making a simple change purse, 
It is perhaps best however, for a person 
to try out each method and decide for 
herself which she prefers to follow. 
There are various types of lacing that 
can be used, however plain and button- 
hole lacing are the most common and 
seem more suited for articles that would 
be made in a clothing class. Decide where 
it will be best to start the lacing. If the 
problem happens to be a coin purse, sim 













































































































FROM FRUITS TO 
FURS — HERE’S 
THE LATEST 
INFORMATION 
ON BUYING FOR 
THE HOME IN 
COMPACT, 
RELIABLE FORM 


UTSTANDING TEXTS 


Clothing Units—Miller and Laitem 
Modern text which develops self-reliance in 
students and conserves teacher's time. Organized 
around garment making. For beginners in either 
junior or senior high school. 80 cents. 


Essentials of Sewing—Cook 
This beginning text is notable for the fact that it 
covers the sewing processes that enter into gar- 
ment making, thus laying an excellent foundation 
for effective work. $1.40 


Study Manual—Kennedy 

Combined textbook and manual for beginners. The 
planning and serving of simple breakfasts, lun- 
cheons, and dinners is used as the nucleus for in- 
struction in foods and food values. 56 cents. 





Home Economist—Research Department 


yf in 


of Household Finance Corporation 
20 Complete, Practical Booklets 
For Only 2c Each. Sample Sent FREE 


Examine these texts for second semester 
use. They will be sent billed on 30 days’ 
approval. Give your teaching position. 














UTSTANDING REFERENCE BOOKS 


Cookies and More Cookies—Sumption and Ashbrook .. .$1.75 
Meal Planning and Table Service (Rev.)—Bailey ....... 1.80 
Candy and Candy Making—Bookmeyer 5 ons a 
Bacteriology of the Home—Johnson te «« ee 
Tables of Food Values—Bradley we. 
Historic Costume—Lester 
Art Training Through Home Problems— 

Russell and Wilson 2.85 








THE MANUAL ARTS 


PEORIA 














PRESS 
ILLINOIS 








Denton Educational Exhibit 
for Teachers of Home Economics 


Shows materials used in making hygienic, soft-knit 
Dentons, with “swatches” of body and foot fabric, 
accompanied by booklet describing and ageing a 
tour of the Denton Mills and printed 

suggestion for short talk to children. 

Specially prepared for use of Home 

Economics Teachers. Sent, without 

charge or obligation, on request to this 

magazine or to address below. 


Hygienic, Soft-Knit Dentons 
for All Ages 


Dentons, worn by many millions of 
children for more than 28 years, are 
madein one-piece and two-piece styles 
for infants and children, and four 
adult sizes. We also make Baby Bags 
for infants, and sleeping hoods for 
children and adults. Sold by leading 
dry goods and department stores. 


Denton Sleeping Garment Mills, Inc. 
Centreville, Michigan 
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@ “From food to refrigerators 
we've covered twenty of the prod- 
ucts of interest to every home 
in our Better Buymanship book- 
lets,” says Bernice Dodge, House- 
hold Home Economist. “They're 
impartial buying guides, prepared 
from authoritative sources to help 
the average homemaker stretch 
the value of her dollars.” 
“Thousands of Home Econo- 
mists have found these Better 


Buymanship booklets extremely 
valuable as references. Others 
use them as study-guides for class 
roomand club work. They are sav 
ing time and effort for hundreds 
of Home Economists every day.” 
To see how these booklets can 
help in your work—send for a 
FREE sample today. Also check 
any of the free Household books 
on budgeting or home money 
management that interest you 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


one of the leading family finance organizations with 214 offices in 148 cities 


ORDER BLANK * 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 


Burr BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Bernice DopGe 


Home Economist 


“Doctor or FAMILY FINANCES 





| Meney Management for House- 
holds, the budget book 
‘Let the Women Do the Work” 
an amusing but convincing 
argument for making the wife 
business manager of the home 


Poultry, Eggs and Fish 
Sheets, Blankets, Furs 
Table Linen and Towels 
Fruits and Vegetables, 
Fresh and Canned 
Shoes and Stockings 
| Silks and Rayons 


Meat Cleaners 
Enclosed find $ 


NAME 


CITY 


Prva nsnwun i 





Kitchen Utensils 


Wool Clothing 
Floor Coverings 
Dairy Products 
Cosmetics 
Gasoline and Oil 


Electric Vacuum 


Research Dept. PHE-1, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


FREE BULLETINS —————_———__ 


Marrying on a Small Income, 
Financial plans for the great 
adventure 

) Stretching the Focd Dellar. tull 
of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for 
safe food economy. 


Credit for Consumers—installment credit and small loan agencies 
and how to use them; published by The Public Affairs Committee 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP - 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets 
is two for hive cents or three cents each 
in this series may be secured /ree by calling at any Household Finance office 


A sample copy of the latest number 


Children's Play 
things and Books 

Soap and ocher 
Cleansing Agents 

Automobile Tires 

Dinnerware 

Household Retrig 
erators 

Home Heating 


in stamps; please send booklets checked to 


ADDRESS 


STATE 

















ALL 
ABOUT 
SILK 

STOCKINGS 


the Tale of 
GOLD STRIPE 
Silk Stockings” 
-=folder describing the manufac= 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Give 
A FASHION OPERETTA 
$1.00 each—Complete 
No Royalty 


Why not have a fashion show this year? 
Present a style revue of colorful dresses 
that will make the HIT of the year in your 
school by selecting one of these four lovely 
operettas: 
1 THE SUZANNE SHOP (AII Girls) 

It A MAID IN DISMAY 

(Girls, boys if desired) 
iif PLAIN MARY JANE 

(Girls, boys if desired) 
IV. HANG OUT THE SUN 

(Girls and boys) 
(Right of performance given with one copy) 


Each Operetta Has 


An interesting, dramatic plot, not preachy. 
Simple staging, easy catchy songs, with 
music. From 35 to 40 pages, plays from 
1 to 2 hours. From 6 to 10 main charac- 
ters, 12 to 100 models. Nine fashion songs 
that can be used separately. 


ORDER NOW 
Or write for 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Ave. Kansas City, Mo.. 














PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making 
Price $3.00 
by Mabel D. Erwin 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock 





Avoid Cooking Risks 

ives exact temperature, elim 

ostly failures in prepar 

mixtures Permit 

ng without greasiness by 

mw proper fat temperatures 

F 1 and clean No 

wisonous mercury, no glass 

ubes Chromium finish, Prac 
nally unbreakable 


Other Types—35« UP 
en (the pes Be indoors 
qi Decorative designs 
" $1.00 Bath (floats) Oe 
Humidumeter, $1.75 Humidt 
therm (indicates temperature and 
humidity) $3.50. At your depart 
nt, drug and hardware stores 
Descriptive folder VREA 
ROCHESTER MFG. CO. 
59 Rockwood St Rochester, N.Y. 
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Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Yours 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 





ilar to the one referred to in Fig. 3, I 
should suggest, after all the holes are 
punched, that the lacing be begun at the 
lower right hand corner of the purse. 
About one yard of lace will be required 
for doing twelve inches of plain lacing, 
and two yards for doing the same dis- 
tance when making the button hole lacing. 
Experience of the worker and the type 
of lacing used, will determine what 
length can be handled most satisfactorily. 
three yards can be man- 
This 


Ii one is careful, 
aged quite easily and not broken. 
will eliminate numerous joinings, al- 
though students soon learn how to plan 
their work so these will come in the less 
conspicuous places. Decide on the amount 
of lace, taper one end to a long point, 
unless the bamboo needle is to be used. 
Slightly loosen the leather and lining, 
with a point of the shears, where the 
lacing is to start. Place rubber cement on 
the untapered end of lacing and slip it, 
unfinished side uppermost, between the 
loosened leather. Hold securely between 
the fingers for a moment, and then the 
article is ready to be laced. 

Plain edge lacing is simply an overcast 
stitch as Fig. 4 will show. Hold the edge 
to be laced toward yourself and as you 
pull the lace through be careful not to 
let it twist, 

Buttonhole lacing starts in the same 
manner, but instead of pulling the over- 
cast stitch quite snug, it is left loose 
enough to slip the tapered end of lace 
through. It is with this stitch that the 
bamboo needle is especially helpful. I be- 
lieve that Fig. 5 will show the making of 
this intricate looking edge lacing. It is 
really very easy to do but naturally re- 
quires considerable more time than does 
the simpler type. 

It is best to punch the holes slightly 
closer together at the corners of an arti- 
cle and to lace through the corner hole 
two or three times. (Fig. 6.) This will 
almost completely cover the raw edge of 
Draw the lacing each time, 
so that it is uniform in appearance. When 
all the lacing is completed and the ends 
flattened by tapping 
woolen mallet. This 
appearance of any 


the leather. 


concealed it may be 
it lightly 
improves the 


with a 
greatly 
edge lacing. 
If the article requires snap fasteners or 
other attachments, these may now be ap- 
directions furnished 
The article is 
This should be 
reasons; it adds to the 
leather and also protects 
Any good wax polish may 
a piece of soft 
with brush and 
of outing flannel. 


according to 


plied 
with the various machines. 
then ready for polishing. 
done for two 
beauty of the 
the surface. 
be used. Apply it with 
cloth, rub quickly a shoe 
then with a piece 
A leathercraft project can be complet- 
ed in a comparatively short time. In my 
own high school clothing classes, I usually 


allow two weeks—(one forty-five minute 


class period daily) for covering the pre- 
liminary lessons, planning the working 
patterns and designs and making both the 
practice problem and the actual accessory 
article. I have only mentioned leather- 
craft as being used in connection with the 
clothing work, but it may be equally as 
well adapted for use in Home Furnish- 
ing classes. Such articles as book ends, 
desk sets, writing cases, book cover, table 
mats, etc., immediately suggest themselves 
as problems. The accompanying photo- 
graph shows a few of the purses that were 
done by the members of one of my cloth- 
ing classes. 

There is a leather- 
craft that lazy 
students to be industrious. One is always 


about 
rather 


fascination 
inspires even 
eager to progress to the next step and 


there is never a dull or uninteresting 


moment during the workers’ class period. 





LLOYD’S WALL PAPERS 


appeal to those seeking the unusual in 
interior decoration, When writing for 
samples please describe requirements. 
W. H. S. Lloyd Company, Ine. 
48 West 48th St., New York City 











SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 





Dress Forms 
Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other ltemea. 


$500 
Complete 
F.O.B. 
Chicago Send for Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adame St., Chieago. Hl. 








A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


The Carnation Cook Book should be in every home 
economist’s library. 96 pages, 9% by 6% inches, superb- 
ly illustrated with 16 full-page color photographs, Un- 
usual recipes, menus, diet lists, international dishes, 
Send l0c, coin or stamps, to Dept. E 


CARNATION COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





COOKIES 


and 





—sixty-five tested 
recipesthatmake 7 3 eae 
melt-in-your-mouth souldiee and 
fine-textured, light cakes which 
are more wholesome and less 
expensive because they are made 
with Irradiated Pet Milk. 














PET MILK COMPANY 

1447a Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me, free of charees 
Cookies and Cakes” 


a 
Address ae 


Ci Soe 
(Offer limited to Continental U, S.) 
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THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1936-37, without cost or 
other obligations. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 


FREEPORT NEW YORK 











OD ee I 8 8 
FABRICS 


that will not shrink 


rh 

an Tus smart fabric, suit- 

= able for year ’round use in 

slip covers and draperies is 

only one of the attractive 

new designs in cottons and 

linens Sanforized-shrunk now being shown by 

department stores and drapery shops. Your 

students will secure lasting fit and satisfaction 

in redecorating at home or school if they in- 

sist on Sanforized-shrunk (complete shrinkage) 

in all washable fabrics they buy. (This ap- 
plies also to clothing.) 


Write for literature and information on 
drapery and slip cover traveling exhibit. 
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Py 


> 


Burroughs 


MODERN WAY 
TO HANDLE 
CASH 


Surprisingly 
low 
prices 
Smart, modern appearance 
New and distinctive features 


Choice of styles and capacities 











See that perfectly pinked scam? 
It’s one of those important little 


4 
professional touches taught in W | | &, ey 
up-to-date Dressmaking Classes. 


pinking 
shears 


And the easiest way to turn out 
such beautifully neat ravel- 
proof seams is with WISS Pink- 
ing Shears. They pink as they 
cut—save time, labor, material. 


Model “C”, illus- 
trated, $4.95 a 
pair. Heavy duty 
Model “A, $7.00 
a pair. (Prices 
slightly higher in 
Canada) 





J. WISS & SONS CO., Newark, N. J., U.S.A. 
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. . do you and your pupils 
know how Glad Rag rubs off 
tarnish . . . and brilliantly 
polishes silverware and all 
F 4 4 metals? Specially treated, it’s 
J / \ truly efficient! No paste, no 
/ | | \ powder, no liquids needed. 
Endorsed by Good Housekeep- 
ing Bureau, and by R. 
Wallace & 
ing silverware 
turers. 


Sons, lead- 
ma fac- 

For Teachers! eo 
ULL-SIZED 
LAD RAG 

- also samples and 
literature for pupils... 
sent postpaid for 10c. 


America’s fastest sell- 
ing polishing cloth. 


At all 10¢ stores. 





GLAD RAG PRODUCTS CORP. 
208 WEST 29 STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


















FREE TO TEACHERS! 


Beautiful New Handbook 


“Modern Color Magic” 
Send for this fascinat- 
ing book of original 
suggestions for using 
the new Diamond 
Tints and Dyes in 
dress and decoration. 
It’s free. Address Dia- 
mond Tints & Dyes, 
Dept. 16-E, Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


@ 
CHICAGO 













An Adventure In Housekeeping 
In Mexico 
(Continued from page 16) 

ok very tempting but which we 
sample because 
conditions seemed so doubtful. 

The laundry 
ferent from ours. 
see a stationary stone wash 
our kitchen 
tank into 
flowed from the mouth of a stone gargoyl 
Next to this tank 
with a 


which kx 
were afraid to sanitary 
equipment was very dif- 
It seemed strange to 
Just 
large 
water 


“board.” 


outside door was a 


cobblestone which city 


on the wall above 1t. 


of water was the wash “board” 
drain at the bottom of it. The laundress 
dipped from the tank onto the 
soaped garment which she was washing 
and as she rubbed, the soiled water was 
drained away so that she was 
washing clothes in dirtv water. The water 
was not heated but the use of much fresh 
water made it possible to get the clothes 
We marvelled at the white- 
clothing which the natives 
so much uf the time. Probably the 


water 


never 


very clean. 


ness of the 


wear 
sunlight in which they were dried had 
much also to do with the whiteness. 


Of much interest to us also was the 
public washing which we 
daily on our way to the plaza. This large 
pool looked much like a small outdoor 
both sides of the 
stone wash “boards” placed 
back to back. At least 20 women could 
be washing here at one time and thus 
the proverbial blue Monday wash day 
might be turned into a social occasion. In 


rural sections we often saw women wash- 


pool passed 


swimming pool. On 
pool were 


ing clothes in streams and enjcying it. 
We left this interesting old home, feel- 
ing that we had been most fortunate in- 


deed to have the opportunity to live in 


it for a few days. 


Last year there was a strong demand for excellent 
teachers of home economics in colleges and high 
schools. There are more positions this year than 
last. In highly specialized phases, such as re- 
lated arts and child nutrition, opportunities are 
many. Early enrollment advised. 1200 Steger 
Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Mlinois. 





Fine opportunities for 
women with higher de- 
grees for college posi- 
tions in Home Eco- 


nomics. Member National 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Association 


Excellent eity and 


Chicago, Ill. cuberben openings in 
Home Economics for 
Teachers 


Agencies | high school teachers. 








ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Il. 


College, etc. 





Established 1885. 
teachers in 1936 exhausted supply. 
lines,—Supervisors, High School, College, Teachers’ 
Department Manager. 


“Correspondent” 
Hyde’ Building, Spokane, 


Demand for Home Economics 
Vacancies in all 


Folder free. 
New York 


535-5th Ave., 
Wash. 


Agencies: 














TEACHING HELPS 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘“‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Accepted as standard educational mate- 
rials by the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction. For teaching 
courses which include the Vitamins. 
Interesting illustrated charts, recent and 
authoritative pamphlets, reading refer- 
ences to Vitamins A, B, C, D, E and 
G. Prepared in collaboration with many 
teachers and nationally known home eco- 


nomics authorities. Supplied gratis. 
Write to 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 


OUNDATION 


F 
Bascom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 








CURTAIN, DRAPERY & UPHOLSTERY 
LOAN COLLECTION 


Yard lengths of 30 different decorative 
abrics such as Damask, Tapestry, etc. 
All possible weaves, fibers, finishes and 
uses included. Each fabric is analyzed 
and labelled. University-made lesson 
plans, suggestions for use and splendid 
illustrations also sent. Recommended 
by Cornell Home Economics professors. 


Rental: $2.00 per week and postage. 


CAY HILLEGAS 
7 St. Lukes Place, Montclair, N. J. 


“4A Good Look is Worth 
a Thousand Words” 














CLYDE 


AS A 


FOOD 


A booklet giving 49 tested recipes for 
using this healthful, inexpensive and 
economical food. This booklet tells 
about the vitamins, mineral salts and 
lactic ferments in sauerkraut. Free. 


National Kraut Packers Assn. 





SAUERKRAUT 


HEALTH 


OHIO 








AT BETTER SUPPLY HOUSES 





CO ly tH 
ROLLED EDGE 


Pty, 








PRACTICAL 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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To the Kitchen 
Operator... 











ONE SOURCE 


for your entire equipment 
of Mixers, Dishwashers 
and Glasswashers, Slicers, 
Food Cutters, Potato 
Peelers and Air Whips 
—the World’s Leading 
Manufacturer. Sold thru’ 
leading Kitchen Outfitters. 


SELECTION | - 

The most complete range — MORE FOR 
of Models (sizes and : YOUR DOLLAR 
capacities) enables cb ie: Hobart’s specialized engi- 
to match oo aye aR neering— Hobart manufac- 
needs with Pes Hobart ke | ture “from the ground up” 
Machine. bg es - W 4 —give you machines that 
are mechanically superior 

and closely fitted to 

Kitchen tasks. 








SERVICE 


One guarantee — one 

service, cover all Hobart 

Machines. Service 

Stations in all principal 

cities throughout U. S. 
and Canada 


REC USPAT OFF 





is a small adaptation of 
Hobart Mixers — for your 
home kitchen; performs 
on smaller scale every ADDREs¢ 
task of larger Hobart city 
ond Machines; wide line of 
MODEL “G” Practical Attachments. 
KITCHENAID 


FEBRUARY, 1937 
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SERVE THIS MODERN, LOW- 
COST LUNCHEON OFTEN! 


Always a favorite breakfast dish, Shredded Wheat is fast gain- 
ing ground on the popular luncheon menu. And for excellent 
reasons: 

‘Shredded Wheat is simply whole wheat — pressure-cooked to 
break down food cells. Then drawn into slender, porous, highly 
digestible strands and baked into golden brown biscuits. And 
because whole wheat supplies a perfect natural balance of vital 
food essentials, the crisp, milk-drenched biscuit lunch is both 
satisfying and sustaining. 

Finally —Shredded Wheat and fruit and good, rich milk are 
as tasty a combination as you’re likely to find on any menu at 
any time. 

Serve Shredded Wheat for lunch often. It’s tasty, it costs 
little, and it leaves minds clear for an active afternoon’s work. 


MORE THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 








THE SEAL 
OF PERFECT 
BAKING 
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A product of National Biscuit Company, Bakers 
of Ritz, Uneeda Biscuit and other famous varieties 











SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR: 


FREE FOOD CHART... This 
simply told, beautifully illustrated 
“Story of Wheat” has won tremen- 
dous popularity among Home Econ- 
omists. Its generous size (1854” x 
2834”) makes it easily seen from the 
furthest desk in your classroom. 


Pupils find it fascinating and instruc- 
tive. Hurry and send for your free 
copy today! 


FREE RECIPE BOOK... Here 


are dozens of brand-new (and 
equally delightful) ways of serving 
Shredded Wheat! As a crisp, tasty 
base for creamed dishes, in fowl 
stuffing, in shortcakes, this breakfast 
favorite lends sparkle and zip to any 
menu of the day. Send for the “New 
Parade of Menu Hints” right now! 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 
Educational Dept., 

449 West 14th St., New York City. 
Gentlemen: Please send me my free copies of 
“The Story of Wheat” chart and “A New 
Parade of Menu Hints”. 


Name 





Street 
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